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The Standard of Comparison 


The Buick T hey Judge By 


The Model “45” Six-Cylinder Touring—*1195 


The famous Buick five-passenger, six-cylinder open 
model today, as in past years, sets the standard of 
automobile value. 


It is the motor car by which others are judged because 
it represents the best of each year’s developments in 
mechanical refinements, appearanceand riding comfort. 


The Buick Model “45” combines the characteristic 
Buick qualities of performance and stability with dis- 
tinctive beauty and a completeness of appointments 
not to be found elsewhere. 

Better Body Construction 


‘9 . ° ° 
Braces in the body frames of Buick open models are We'll be pleased to give you a demonstration any time, 
bolted through the wooden frame work instead of 
being — a oa Bolting ee oer 8 The Buick Line for 1923 Comprises Fourteen Models: 
preven e joints from loosening under driving Fours—2 Pass. Roadster. $865; 5 Pass. Touring, $885; 3 Pass. Coupe, $1175; 
strains. rae eed the bracket for the windshield nt Sedan, $1395. Pave. Touring Sedan, sigas Sixes 2 Pass Rondater, 
post is bolted in seven places, making it absolutely ; ass. Touring, ; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, ; ass. Sedan. 
5 oi : 1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, $1895; 7 Pass. T: , $1435; 7 Pass. Sedan, $2195; 
rigid. In mounting the bodies on the chassis more Sport Roadster, $1825; Sport Tourlne. $1675. prees i. 6, yy hey 
bolts are used to secure the body. Ask about the G. M. A. C. Purchase Plan, which provides for Deferred Payments, 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


MN NNN 4 TM 
When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
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ae age Navel is now doom 
e orange. variet i 
Diets are over ae hundred 
thousand acres planted with it in Cali- 
‘ornia and a eonsiderable acreage has 
ben set out to it in Arizona. -Bud 


tributed from California to. Australia, 
_. South Africa, Japan and other citrus 
growing regions where it is grown 
commercially. The rapid expansion 
‘of this industry has occurred largely 
“within the last twenty-five years. 
Shipments of this fruit from Califor- 
‘nia have gradually increased until they 
- geached nearly 11,000,000 boxes or ap. 
_. proximately 27,500 carloads for t 
_ 1920-1921 season with a value of about 
$27,000,000 f. o. b. cars, California. 


This orange, like all the citrus varie- 
ties is propagated commercially en- 
y by budding. None of the estab- 
ed citrus varieties come true from 
» geed so that the absence of seed in 

this variety does not make it neces- 
- sary to propagate it in a different 
manner from others. The stock gen- 
_ trally used in propagating the Wash- 
| ington Navel is the common sour or- 

‘ange. The seeds are planted in beds 

vow ig aed are d rown a re 8 
, ey are then transplan 

Sarery ‘rows discarding plants which 





“nursery 
. usually 





f 


are weak and otherwise undesirable. 
After growing for about a year in the 

he seedlings are budded, 
in the spring and the resulting 
trees are allowed to grow one or two 
aes in the nursery before being 
planted into. orchard form. They 
are usually set from about 22x22 feet 
to 24x26 feet apart in the orchard 
making from 70 to 90 trees to the 
acre. 

Trees Bear Young — 

Productive trees sometimes set a 
few fruits when two- years old. At 
four aaere of age they should pay 
operating expenses’ and when ten 
years. old they should be averaging 
three to five packed boxes per tree 
if they have been given Bg r care 
continually. Higher yiel this 
are frequent. and heavy produci 
trees sometimes bear 10 to 15 fiel 
boxes of about 42 pounds. Some of 
the-earliest planted orchards are still 
producing good crops at 40 years of 


age. 

In the Southwest the Washington 
Navel blooms in the early spring and 
the bulk of the crop is not mature 
till the following December and Jan- 


uary. However in Arizona, the Coach- 
ella and Imperial Valleys and to a les- 
ser degree in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys the fruit matures 
earlier on account .of warmer 
weather prevailing in those sections 
and it is marketed beginning in No- 
vember and December. The fruits will 
remain in good condition on the trees 
for several months and their market- 
ing season, except in the earliest ae 
ening districts, usually extends in 
June. 

Although the navel orange indus- 
try in Brazil is about one hundred 
years old but very few if any old trees 
of this variety are to be found there. 
It is a common orchard practice in 
that country to cut back the trees 
severally, usually to a point below 
their heads, when they are from. twen- 
ty to twenty-five years old. This is 
done to renew their vigor and in- 
crease their production and some trees 
have been cut back in this way four 
times. In that section the trees are 
subject to a considerable number of 

s and insects but the di- 
sease and the sauva ant are the only 
really serious pests. view of the’ 





The Washington Navel Orange | 


By Cart’S. P. meroy 


fact that no real effort is made to 
combat the most of these troubles it 
is remarkable to note the relatively 
small amount of injury done to the 
trees or fruit by them. 


Insects and Diseases 

In California, on the other hand, 
a number of insects and diseases which 
attack Navel orange trees are so seri- 
ous that unless they are controlled 
the industry would be severely crip- 
pled within a very short time. The 
scale insects e it necessary to 
fumigate trees under large canvass 
covers every year or two at a cost 
of from 35¢ to 50c a tree. The Red 
Spider, Mealy Bug, Thrips, Aphis and 
other insects, together with Scaly 
Bark, Gummosis and other diseases 
make it necessary to wage a continual 
warfare in order to maintain the or- 
chards in a healthy and profitable con- 
oe rigin of the W: Navel 

0 0: ashington Nav 
as a bud sport is reflected in the fre- 
quent occurrence of a number of 
strains of the variety as bud sports 
in many established orchards, two or 
more of these strains often appearing 
on a single tree which has been 
grown from one bud. This tendency 
(Continued on page 14) 
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USCLE SHOALS at the north 
end of Alabama and the 
Satsuma orange at the south- 

ern end of the state ave the two pres- 
ent and prospective developments that 
are ing greatest attention to- 
wards the commonwealth that stands 
first in the alphabetical roll of the 
states. Both are progressing, though 
still in a formative period of existence. 

The citrus crop of 1922 in the two 
counties ogee yg Bee Gulf of Mex- 
ico, Mobile and Idwin, will exceed 
600 carloads and will have been sold 
and delivered before this article ap- 
pears in print. The fruit, packed in 
half-strap boxes with a capacity of 25 
quarts, held its own in price, pack- 
age for package, with the whole 
boxes of California and Florida 
“ oranges on the market at the same 
time. 

Planting of new orchards is only 
limited by the amount of desirable 
nursery stock available and the new 
orchards that will come into bearing in 
1928 will bring a volume of 
preduction creating a serious market- 
ing problem which the larger grow- 
ers are preparing to meet by con- 
solidating their selling organizations 
and by systematic advertising to in- 
crease the consumers’ demand for 
Sateuma oranges. 


The Satsuma Belt 


same parallel of inatitude as 
northern Mexice and is therefore fur- 
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American Fru 


A Japanese Prince in Alabama 


By David Holt 


Coast for a depth not exceeding 50 
miles from ‘the sea. 


History of Development 


In 1890 a Satsuma orchard planted 
in Baker county, Florida; attracted 
seme notice and five years later one 
was planted in Jackson county, Miss- 
issippi, near Ocean ings: Sanruel 
White, of Boston, e a small plant- 
ing in 1896 on the eastern shore of 
Mobile bay, and at about the same 
timé an orchard was planted on the 

, in the southern part of 


ty. 

Progress aie the thirteen years 
since the Satsuma industry began to 
assume commercial Preperrontcs Mo- 
bile county is summarized by Dr. O. 
F. E. Win , president of the Gulf 
Coast Horticultural Society, and a rec- 
ognized authority on citrus growing in 
Alabama. 

“The industry has received its set- 
backs during these years but the set- 
for Bape ad ood. They elcome 

‘tthe greatest y in- 
ate undue seer wt a for the indus- 
try not based upon 
elimina 


as it new sendin ae wid my i 
conservative metheds along scientific, 
practical lines, always bearing in mind 
the welfare of the industry and the 


Mobile coun 





Chickens and Satsuma Oranges,<a Geoed Combination 


ther south than the southerm most ex- 
tremity of California. Preximity te 
the Gulf of Mexico, the heating res- 
ervoir where originates the Gulf 
Stream, aise has a i 
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Hh et 
reeecte of 


growers interested. We hope never 
to see a beom again, but rather a 


come from igreed stock. The State 
Beard of Hoertacuiture ic given legal 
aathority to demand that bud wood 
be enly used from trees with satis- 
factory performance records. 


Keep Performance Records 


Enforcement of this wise provision 
has removed one large element: of 
risk from the path of the orchardist 
of the future. Many of. the estab- 
lished Satsuma growers in Mobile 
county keep the performance record 
of each tree in their orchards, every 
one of which is tagged, numbered and 
recorded. The nurseryman makes his 
selection of bud wood only from the 
trees that prove to be the best per- 
formers, not only in point of quantity, 


“but quality, color, shape and flaver 


of the fruit they bear. The selection 
is made in the sence of an author- 
ized deputy éf the State Board of Hor- 
ticulture and the law is well enforced, 
having the approval of the nursery- 
men, who ize ‘that they are. pro- 


_tecting their own industry afford- 


ing this protection to the publi 

The State Beard of Horticulture, 
through its deputies, keeps close 
watch upon all citrus orchards in Ala- 
bama to detect the first appearance 
of transmissible tree or fruit diseases, 
and has authority te proceed with the 
eradication of such diseases in a prac- 


¢ 
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Grower Magazine 


urer, and a directing board compose 
of representatives of the various loe 
organizations. it is operated sole 
by and for its members. With pack. 
ing houses and ipment at numex 
ous points, throughout the citrus tex 
ritory, the exchange buys or manu 
factures for its members their fer 
tilizers, shooks, crates, orange wraj p- 
pers bearmg the Exchange brand 
makes up carload shipments and 
to the routing and selling ¢ 
the fruit to the best ‘possible advan. 
; keeping in constant touch by 
wire with principal markets 
studying the coincident movement of 
fruit from other sections. Ht is supe 
by a smal percentage of the 
amount received from the sale of th 
product of the orchards and has buf 
small overhead expense as there ar 
no large salaries on_ its list. 
refits, if any accrue, go to the re 
Soltioa of charges or to the improve: 
ment of the physical property ow 
and controlled by the exchange. 
Gh One BUCCESS- 
the California Citrug: 
m: 7 4 * 


manship. 
High Quality Fruit 
Satsuma is the queen of the cib 
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Orchard Owned by Mayer RR; V. ‘Taylor of Mobile 


tical and effective manner; even to 
the destruction by fire of infected 
trees, if this should prove to be nec- 
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Methods of Fertilizing Orange Trees 


"TW NHERE are three facts relative 
| to the habits of growth of the 
BA orange tree, which have. direct 
bearing on practical fertilizing. First 

great longevity of the tree itself. 

Whis age and slow development means 

hat any fertilizer be A a to the tree, 
less interfered with by other con- 

Mitions, is subject not only to the ac- 

tion of the tree, but of the elements, 

e md soil changes for a long time. Ma- 
4erial not used by the tree durin the 

st season, may become available the 
e or possibly remain for years 
vithir eee = S sateen be — 
fhe special significance o » Hes 
q the application of the BB Se 
acid. reverted acid is probably 
Hilly as valuable to the orange, as 
e soluble- form, and doubtless in 
dime becomes available and is used 
2 tree.. This accounts for the 
nmon preference of growers for 

b — and similar forms of phos- 

‘phates. 

» The next important consideration in 
onnection with the character of the 
ree or its habits of growth, concerns 
is root system. ifferent stocks, 


ale 
jirements. 
more deeply rooted than is either of 
he others. Nitrification is a com- 
jaratively shallow soil process. 


re like} 


rocess.” On 
are most 


go the nitrification 
other hand, sour 


Wikely to utilize nitrates, which often | 


ossess root systems quite different | _ 
therefore vary in their food re- | ~ 
The sour stock is much | 


The | 
low rooted stocks are therefore | 
to derive full benefit from | 
fertilizers whose nitrogen must |- 


pnetrate the soil below the depth of: 


fallow roots. 

third point worthy of considera- 
m, is that the orange grower must 
filize for two distinct purposes, 
= unlike requirements. . He 
eed both tree and fruit. With 
ring trees both these requirements 


‘ 
4 


lth trees which should be in fruit, 
| are for some reason unproduc- 


, intelligent fertilizing is the most . 


ent corrective. The most impor- 
ft practical deduction, is that. the 
ing grove, before it comes into bear- 
, needs. treatment for trees alone 
‘should be fertilized quite differ- 
ly from the grove, possibly of the 
me age, which has not yet reached 
} fruiting stage. 
'  ° > Forms to Apply 


With all crops in which the special 
roperties dependent on aroma and 
Vor control value, the form in which 
* plant food is supplied, is of great 
bortance. <u is particularly — 
‘the orange, the appearance, qual- 
Fand flavor of which so largely in- 
nce market returns. The health 
ithe tree itself may be so affected 


ji "a @ certain common forms of ferti- 


te 


fhe source of the phosphoric acid 
ply, seems to be immaterial so far 
Tesults are concerned. Cost of the 


By Alvin Fox 


‘ Choose Nitrogen Carefully 

In selecting the form of nitrogen 
the greatest precaution is needed. 
Stable manuré should as a rule not 
be permitted near orange trees. Al- 
cg, even cow and sheep manure 
has h een used in ar ge with a 
supplementary. ap on tash 
and phosphoric mA there is once 
of a rank growth, thick Ninnbd fruit 
tek excess e rag and yg edn ner 
with even splitting and dropping, 
stable manure is used alone. Still 
more to be guarded against is the 
“DIE-BACK” almost sure to follow. 
the continued use of a fertilizer con- 
taining too much nitrogen. Other or- 
ganic forms of nitrogen, such as cot- 
ton-seed meal, tankage and blood, 
possess much the same tendency as 
manure and should be used with great 
caution except on the soil pry 
deficient in organic matter, and pref- 








after the demands of normal. deve 


supplied at the same time. |; 


erably for tree growth, before the 
bearing period. itrate of soda is 
the ideal source of nitrogen. Sulphate 
of ammonia stands next. Between 
these two the cost of actual en 
at the time of purchase, may safely 
be the basis of selection,- Mineral 
forms of nitrogen should used to 
the rigid exclusion of organic forms, 
except under the restrictions men- 
tioned. : 
Secondary Effects of Fertilizers 
Certain fertilizing materials, partic- 
ularly kainit and nitrate of soda, 
possess well recognized insecticidal 
properties, probably of some direct 
value in the orange grove. The most 
important secondary effect of fertili- 
zers is exerted on the water content 
of soils. To this the inereased 
drought-resistant power of soil fer- 
tilized with certain mineral salts is 


due. - 
Relations to Quality . 

The variations in quality of oranges 
are so great, and their value is so 
influenced thereby, that the recog- 
nized relations between fertilizer used 
and fruit produced are worthy of care-. 
ful . consideration. Phosphoric. agid 

slight s influence, 


have been supplied. © 
nitrogen are detrimental to 
general lity, result in coarse tex- 
ture, thick rough skin, excess of rag 
and lack of good flavor. Nitrate of 
soda is some claimed to increase 
the sourness of the fruit, but appar- 
ent cases st hag ig be traced to the 
comparative lack of potash, g 
in a disproportionate amount of nitro- 
gen. 


ment 
forms of 


This Satsuma Tree Bore 16 Bushels of Fruit in 1922. Ten Years Old. 


“A” Light Soils 
Phosphoric Acid ---.... . 
Nitrogen 


Potash ii naece 
fertilizing is developed to the highest a ee Bolle 
degree, will unhesitatingly pick out the heen precy SEI Neg 
fruit resulting from sufficient potash Potas 0.6 Ibs, 
supply from that produced in the — These proportions of actual plant 
same grove with lack of this essen- food must necessarily be supplied to 

al. the oe by the application of mixed 
fertilizers, or of the different fertiliz- 
ing chemicals required to furnish the 
quantities of the trees essentials men- 
tioned. The properly mixed fertilizer 
containing these quantities of actual 
plant food would have about the per- 
centage composition of Phosphoric 
Acid, 6 per cent; Nitrogen 4 per cent 
and Potash 6 per cent. One half of 
the nitrogen is to be omitted from the 
aupliceses to heavy soils. 

e following materials may be ad- 
vantageously applied for supplying the 
fertilizer requirements of 100 trees. 
Acid phosphate, 500 Ibs., Nitrate of 
Soda, 175 lbs., Cotton-seed meal, 200 
Ibs., Sulphate of Potash, 125 lbs. On 
hea soils cotton-seed meal 
should be omitted, and the nitrate of 
soda be depended on as the entire 
source of nitrogen. ~Dissolved bone- 
black may be substituted for the acid 
phosphate, sulphate of ammonia for 
the nitrate of scda,. and sulphate of 
potash or potash-magnesia for the 
muriate of potash, when convenience 
or economy makes these forms the 
preferable source of supply, The sub- 
stitution of any of these materials 
should be made on the basis of their 
“| percentage composition, so that the 
wa; quantity used shall contain the same 

tity of actual plant food as called 
or in the above formula. As all fer- 

}’ tilizer materials are sold on their an- 

| alytical composition, the substitution 

} is very simple. For .instance: Sup- 

} pose that sulphate of ammonia hap- 
pens to be more economical or desir- 
able, in«some case; than the nitrate 
of soda mentioned, so that a substitu- 
tion of the former for the latter is 
esired. The Pape y! of nitrate of 
soda called for-is 175 lbs. This must 
not be replaced by an equal number 
of pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 
which is richer in nitrogen, but by the 








Time and Method of Application 


Fertilizer should be applied at. least 
twice during the year. aring trees 
will do better with three or four ap- 
plications. February-June-September 
and November are the proper:months 
and intervals. The first may be called 
the bloom, the second the fruit and the 
last two the wood fertilizing. 
former two applications should there- 
fore be comparatively strong in ni- 
trogen; the final fertilizing of the 
season should be particularly a potash 
application. The phosphoric acid may 
remain constant. Proportions and 
quantities will be separately consid- 
ered. All applications should be ap- 








ee 


‘portioned to the individual trees. The 
party applying same should walk with 
the right hand to the tree, throwing quantity of the latter sary to 
the fertilizer toward the center in the give the same amount of nitrogen con- 
same manner that seed is sown. This tained in the 175 lbs. of nitrate. The 
will allow sufficient fertilizer to drop jatter contains approximately 15 per 
at the edge of the trees for all nec- cent of nitrogen, while the sviphate 
essary purposes and put the bulk in epntains 20 per cent;~180 Ibs. of the 
the center, where the mass of feeding sylphate of ammonia, therefore, con- 
roots are located. It should be either tains as much nitrogen as 175 lbs. of 
hoed or cultivated in. nitrate of soda, and is the proper 

A, common tendency to apply very * qpantity, to be used in the substitu- 
close to the trunk of the tree should tion. ith this principle in mind the 
be avoided, except during the first two 
or three years. The circle of appli- 
cation. should be gradually widened 
till the tree is eventually compelled 
to seek its food through all the inter- 
vening space between the rows. There 
is no danger of fertilizer needed by . ° 
the tree coaanins its search. The 
larger the fertilized circle, the greater 
the area from which the tree will 
draw its supply of moisture and na- 
tural food, 


Proportions to Use 


As has already been shown, the 
amount, character and proportions of 
fertilizer which should be given to 
growing trees and to bearing groves 
are materially different. Each must, 
therefore, be considered separately in 
this connection. Six years may be ac- 
cepted as the age at which the ave 
grove may be expected to come in 
profitable bearing. “Sweet seedling 
trees may require four years longer 
for reach this stage. « Certain va- 
rieti cularly the SATSUMA on 
TRI ATA stock, are very early 
bearers, even producing fruit in the 
nursery row. The age limit, there- 
fore, is only. comparative and must 
be ith modifications. 


accepted with these 
The ability of the’ tree to use fer- 


yg may vary the ingredients of 
fertilizer mixture at will, from 
the desirable materials at his com- 
mand, and still not alter the supply 
of actual plant food made accessible 
to the tree. 

Quantity to Apply. 

The quantities to be applied to the 
trees must necessarily depend on age, 
condition and also previous treatment 
of the soil. The first year 2 to 3 lbs. 
of the mixture recommended wil! meet 
the needs. One half of this quantity 
should be applied at the time of trans- 

ting by- putting it in the hole at 
tendays before the time the tree 

is put out and thoroughly mixing it 
into the soil. The other half may be 
put on either in June or July. The an- 
nual application should be regularly 
iaanbeaes as the tree grows. The rate 
of increase may be + ates ayy one 
half each year; till the tree is from 4 
to 6 old, when it mav be ex- 

to be far eno 
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American Fruit @rower Magazing 


Mechanical Preparation of Oranges for Market 
By Rosalind Martin Brown 


HE average parse ev eats 
oranges or grapefruit does not 
realize that the fruit has been 
through a thorough mechanical pro- 
cess of washing and drying ore 
being ted. Visitors to Florida 
find the packing house where the fruit 
is prepared for market by means of 
spackally constructed machinery, of ab- 
sorbing interest. Motion pictures of 
the process have been made, still there 
are many persons who have not seen 
the pictures nor enjoyed a trip to 
Florida nor California, where a simi- 
lar process is used, and for them this 
illustrated description has been pre- 
pared. , 
Harvesting the Crop 
The fruit is cut from the tree so 
that the stem end remains sealed al- 
lowing none of its delicious juice to 
escape. It is then hauled. in field 
boxes to the packing house by truck. 
Here the fruit is emptied on an in- 
cline runway where it is picked up by 
an endless belt, starting its initial 
journey to the markets of the world. 
€ belt is composed of wooden rollers 
about three inches in diameter, which 
cause each orange or grapefruit to go 
gently forward from roller to roller 
as the belt is kept in motion. 


Washing and Polishing 
-The fruit goes along on its way to 
be washed and plunges into a large 
water’ filled vat, four feet deep,  fif- 
teen feet long and four feet wide. As 
the fruit goes in at one end and 
floats on the water, the pressure of 
fruit from behind. causes it to move 
forward and aseend another roiler 
which is similar to the first, only 


fruit of highest market value all the 
packing houses controlled by the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange, which handles 
forty per cent of the Florida citrus 
crop, are placarded in conspicuous 
places near the graders bearing this 
sentence. “Every Doubtful Orange is 
a Cull.” - 

Usable culls are manufactured into 
fruit juices, soft drink flavors, jelly 
and marmalade. The peeling is pre- 
served by being candied or crystal- 
lized, 

Sizing the Fruit 


After .being graded the fruit is 
sized, automatically’ py machinery. 
Wooden rollers work from above in, 
stead of beneath as in grading. The 
rollers are adjustable. ey are usu- 
ally set lower where the fruit comes 
on: the sizer and higher farther down 
the line, so that smaller. fruit drops 
down into the bins first, the larger 
having farther to travel. The sizer 
is level in the center slanting down- 
ward at.a forty-five degree‘angle to 
one side. The fruit passes along un- 
til it reaches the roller adjusted to its 
particular size then tumbles down 


ried to the nailer. The nailer takes 
out the packer’s card and files it, 
then adjusts the top. Taking nails 
from an automatic naik feeding ma- 
chine he then — a pedal which 
causes two iron bars to descend clamp- 
ing down on each end of the box. 
These bars hold the box firmly in 

sition leaving* the man’s hands free, 
but they do more than this—they 
cause the top to bulge up in the cen- 
ter and give the “Bulge Pack,” which 
prevents squeezing the’ fruit. The 
nailer drives in the nails, generally 


-with one blow each, but the top is not 


et secure, so with his gloved hand 
e quickly takes the projecting end 
of bail ‘wire wourtd. on a nearby 
reel, pulls the wire forward and se- 
cures it with a nail to the far side 
of the box, stretches it across the top 
and fastens it on the side nearest him 
and with one: blow of his hatchet cuts 
off the wire, trips the pedal ‘letting 
the clamping bars up and thereby re- 
leasing the box. ’ 
The stamper now stamps the vox 
with the number of oranges to the 
pack, also the eolor, thus enabling 
the trade to ascertain these facts 





between each roller is a series of st ff } 
brushes which clean and_brighten the | 


fruit as it is moved along, then as- 
ceniling the belt to be dried. This 
en oxaped belting and other packing 

use machinery is made by the Skin- 
ner Machinery Company whose plant 
is located at Dunedin. It is the only 
plant of its kind east of the Missis- 
sippi River, having a few years ago 
bought the state rights of a similar 
concern located in Tampa, in addi- 
tion to their large plant at Dunedin. 

The Brogdex Applicator shown in 
the ground,foor plan, while of com- 
paratively recent origin, is in general 
use in Florida packing houses and is 
being iImtroduced into the packing 
houses of California and Porto Rico. 
It is used in processing fruit for the 
purpose of improving the appearance 
and keeping qualities. 

After being washed the fruit is 
dried in an enclosed, warm metal dry- 
ing box. It is moved along on felt 
covered rollers which dry and polish 
the fruit. The fruit continues on.and 
is next sorted, the culls being taken 
out and the fruit graded as to color— 
bright, golden or russet. Much care 
and skill is used. Im order to insure 


Typical Florida Packing Howse. 


the inclined side of the sizer into bins 
beneath, the next size following and 
so on down the line. , 

As the fruit falls into bins, a pack- 
er is ready to wrap and pack it in 
boxes. As a packer fills a box she 
places thereon her card bearing a. 
number or letter. A- daily record of 
this is kept as the packers are paid 
so much per box. Grapefruit and 
oranges are not packed at the same 
time as the sizer has to be adjusted 
for each kind of fruit. Oranges are 
serene according to size in the fol- 
owing number to a box: 96, 126, 
150, 184, 200, 216, 250, 288 and $24, 
Grapefruit are packed 28, 36, 54, 64, 
80, and 96 to a box. 

Nailing the Package 

As soon as a packer fills a box it 

is placed on an endless belt and car- 


I! the one pictur 


24 the p 


in the state. The Exchange Supply 
Company, owned by members of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, located at 
Plant. City is the largest with th 
Cummer. Lumber Company .of Jac 
ome and the McRainey & Bridg 
Pl at Apopka ranking next in im- 
portance. The box making ‘is usual 
a separate department, of the packin 
house business located upstairs or 
an elevated platform for the pw 
of securing a runway for finished bo 
es without crowding: the floor spa 
The box making machine 
made 
pany 0 
turns out fifteen hundred boxes a da 
easily, with a full capacity of ty 
thousand when handled by a swift 
operator. ‘ 
You can see that the work is most 
ly done by girls who after a few weekg 
becomé. very emcient and expert, 
Their pay is good, seven cents a box 
for oranve packing and four cents fo 
apefruit. An average: packer wil 
Il seyenty~boxes of oranges or ong 
hundred. boxes with grapefruit yj 
day. In some packing houses the p 
runs a cent higher per box but in t 
case a different: system of packing ig 
used, The lifting of boxes, box make 
ing and nicking or field work, is dong 
by men and boys. Contrary to the 
fixed ideas. of most Northern people, 
ng, colored help is necessary either 
ing house or for field work: 


A Big Invest ment 


It is estimated that there are two 
hundred and fifty packing houses i 
the state which collectively represent 
an investment. of about $6,250,000. AD 
representative Peeking house such af 

employs from twenty” 
to fifty persons during the fryit pack 
ing season and a field force for pick 
ing and hauling of ten to fifteen. 


os pay roll for such a. packi 


Nete the Skylights 


without opening the box. . Fruit is or- 
dered by number and color. cal 

The boxes are moved by small 
hand trucks ‘to the car. They are 
aoe in the car on end, three-hun- 
red and sixty to a ear, forming two 
layers. These layers are secured in 
place. by bracing cross-wise the car 
with thin wooden strips to prevent 
jolting.. This number of boxes does 
not completely fill a car. as adequate 
air space is a necessary feature of suc- 
cessful transportation. 


Making the Boxes 


An intéresting thing about. every 
packing house is its box making de- 
ment. “The material for. the box- 

es is the product of crate mills which 
specialize in fruit boxes and shipping 
crates. ‘There are about thirty-five 


RETR Tn na A ee 


ouse is estimated at from 0 
$1,000 throughout the six anda 
months of the year when citrus f, 
is being handled. An average ca 
ity for such a plant is two to five cai 
loads of fruit per day. A minimu 
estimate of two carloads iy day fi 
each of the two hundred and fifi 
packing houses in the state wo 
amount -to five hundred cars of fruit” 
shipped daily during the busy season 
Counting three hundred and sixty box 
es to each car this would eq 180,- 
000 boxes daily output from the state @ 
during the shipping season. og 

The total amount brought into the” 
state during 1920-21 by/the sale of 
citrus fruits is estimated at $39,450¢ 
000. _The number of boxes sold d 
ing this period amounted to i 
000. This total value is a little belo 
the average for the last five years. 

The Florida citrus crop this 
promises to he the greatest ever pro 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Coining Mone 


' Tis successful commercial cul- 


tivation of the Concord grape in- 
volves several conditions which 


"are all.of great importance, so much 


so, that the failure to satisfy any 


- one of these factors will cause cer- 


tain loss instead of profit in the vine- 
yard. These are po megs f divided into 
two ups, the first re 

location of the vineyard, and the sec- 


q og Sag the cultural practices followed 


In order to be a commercial suc- 


_ cess, the vineyard must be located 


oa 
% 


6 


» mence growth. 


where it will produce a crop most 
years. The grape is a plant that is 
very tender in the spring. The young 
shoots and even the swollen buds are 
very easily injured by freezes and 
frosts. The most important commer- 
cial grape growing sections are located 
where large es of water delay 
the opening of spring, so that frosts 
are less frequent after the vines com- 
The small commercial 


> center in the vicinity of Council Bluffs, 


Aa 


pees 


Bs. 


Iowa, is an example of regions located 
away from the influence of the Great 
Lakes; but the vineyards there a 

planted on hills well above the late 


_ spring frosts. The necessity of locat- 


ing a vineyard where the air-drainage 
is increases as the site is more 
t from large bodies of water. 


Best Grape Soils 
Grape soils are varied in character. 
This fruit is grown successfully in 


Michigan on soils ranging from a 
very light sand to 4 moderately heavy 
loam, e find, however, that the soils 


E where the vines grow well, are rather 


ay 


an. 


’ soils; but the 


J 
“aa 


deep, porous, and without a hard-pan, 
go that the moisture of the soil is 
well-distributed and available for the 

lant even during periods of drought. 

t is very apparent, however, that the 
tonnage of the crop increases with the 
increased fertility found in the heavier 
uality .of the fruit 
meee on the lighter soils is very 


1e cultural practices that deter- 
mine whether the vineyard will be 
profitable are: constant shallow culti- 


' yation during the growing season; the 


maintenance of the vigor of the vine- 


/ ze yard by the use of fertilizers, natural 


% 


or commercial; the application of 
proper sprays, well-timed and thor- 
ough, when needed; and the proper 


' pruning of the vines. 


Shallow Cultivation Essential 
The grape demands constant shal- 


LFALFA has been a boon to the 
dairyman and to the general 
-K farmer as a money crop. It is 

y proving to be a real boon to the 
hardist especially the grower of 


have been closely connected in the 
agement of an orchard which was 
ed in an alfalfa sod. This orchard 
tains six acres planted to Weal- 
y, Oldenburg, and Red Astrachan. 
Two-thirds of this field has a very 
ight stand of alfalfa and the re- 
mainder has a very heavy stand. The 
5 been seeded about twenty- 
four years and the apple trees are 
nov twenty years old. This alfalfa 
ind all other grass and weed growth 
has been cut twice a year and no part 
has been hauled out of the or- 
% While red trees — yOUnE, 
up to eight years of age, the 
was raked” and placed around 
tree but since the eighth year it 
en allowed to remain where’ it 


orchard has been an interest- 
[Se for there are some 
ees which have no alfalfa surround- 
m, some with a light stand, 
‘with a heavy stand, The 


Sh 
bas 
é 


7 
. % 
3 


"4 
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ating to the 


‘ By N. L. 


Partridge 
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low cultivation during the growing 
season. This should be started after 
rowth commences but before bloom- 
The three-bottomed vine- 
yard gang is used. to plow the vine- 
yard to a depth of about 2% to 3 
inches, the furrows being thrown away 
from the vines as the plow goes up 
and back once between each two rows. 
The ground around and between the 
vines is then hoed,*first by the gra 
hoe and then finished up around. the 
vines by hand. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to plow a single furrow around 
each row with the one-horse plow 
where the rows are far apart. Any 
suckers growing up around the trunk 
should be removed, unless it is thought 
desirable to grow a new trunk, in 
which case the strongest sucker is re- 
tained. P 

After plowing, the soil is kept 
stirred by harrowing. Where the soil 
is of uniform texture, a disc harrow 
may be used to advantage; but where 
spots of light and heavy soils, alter- 
nate, dises will tend to run too deeply 
in some places, thus injuring the vines 


ing. time. 


by cutting off the feeding roots, or too’ 


shallowly in others, when the soil is 
not properly cultivated. In such places 
the spring tooth harrow is used to 
advantage. The cultivation must be 
shallow, no matter what tool is used, 
or the vineyard will be permanently 
injured. ' 
Use Cover Crops 

A cover crop should be seeded at 
the last cultivation, about the first 
to tenth of August, in smc Fal 
though many growers are sa to 
have a crop of weeds to turn under in 
the spring. We believe that it is 
essential to keep the vineyard well 
supplied with organic matter, and that 
this can be done best by growing, a 
cover crop, The three-bottom vine- 
yard gang st will not cover a very 
rank growth, so it is necessary to plow 
a crop that survives the winter, like 
rye or vetch, very promptly in the 
“pring, or it will make so much growth 
tl:at the gang plow will not cover it. 
For this reason, many commercial 
growers will not grow a crop of this 
character, preferring to use one that 
will be killed during the winter, such 
as oats or millet. 


Fertilizers are often valuable or 
even indispensible. Nitrogen is the 
element most frequently lacking in 
vineyard soils. However, the only way 
to find out what fertilizer should be 
used in a particular vineyard is to 
make a trial of the nse given to 
the various elements in that vineyard 
or in others on similar soils. 

Pruning Very Important 

The pruning of the grape is much 
more important to the vineyardist 
than the pruning of our fruit trees 
is to the orchardist, because if the 
pruning of the vineyard is neglectéd 
even for a single year, serious damage 
is done the vines. The pruning should 
be carried out in harmony with some 
definite training system. any of the 
commercial grape regions follow train- 
ing ye ona that are practiced more or 
less locally. The four-cane Kniffen 
system of training, illustrated in the 
cut, is generally practiced in Michi- 
gan, and is adapted to almost all con- 
ditions. It will give as good yields 
as. any other system of training, 
which carries the same number of bu 
on fruiting wood, and is more econo- 
mical than some because no summer 
tying is necessary. The trellis re- 
quired is of two smooth wires 2% and 
4% feet from the ground. 

As in the orchard, the pruning of a 
vineyard should be the pruning of a 
series of individuals, instead of the 
application of a rule of thumb. Prun- 
ing of the grape involves the thin- 
ning of the fruit and a consequent re- 
duction of the yield. So, if we prune 
our vines too severely, we are prunin 
off our profits. On the other hand, 
a grape vine needs to have some of its 
fruit buds removed, or the vine will 
over-bear and the fruit will fail to 
develop the highest quality. In addi- 
tion to the effect. of the pruning on 
the yield of the season, the crop car- 
ried by the vine will influence the 
kind of shoots produced hy the vines, 
and these shoots are next year’s fruit- 
ing canes. All commercial growers 
will a 
are neither the very thick, long-jointed 
ones produced by the over-pruned vine, 
nor the very delicate, slender shoots 
produced by the under-pruned vine. 
So the vines that are pruned in such 


Alfalfa in the Orchard 


By Harold R. Hitchings 


heavy growth of alfalfa and those 
standing in the lighter gro v* The 
trees standing in the heavy growth 
of alfalfa started off stronger when 
they were planted and have been 
ahead all the way through. The trees 
came into-bearing about the same 
time, but those the heavy stand 
alfalfa are much larger, bear more 
apples and are more consistent heavy 
croppers than those in other parts of 
the field. The Wealthy Olden- 
burg have always borne heavy crops» 
but the Red Astrachan have been 
rather shy. 

The nitrogen formed by the alfalfa 
lant and the humus formed: by the 
arge amount of material go 
on the land give the tree cient 
stimulus to grow a strong thrifty tree 
and also enables the tree to bring 


‘forth more fruit than where there is. the 


no alfalfa or only a light stand. . The 

alfalfa takes the of cultivation 

or a nitrogenous fertilizer and allows 
to bring up 


up. 
than 


For the 


orchard much the 
means. 


an 

The One should | nS a seeding for 
bu a se for 
- twenty or twenty-five years for the 


ee that the most fruitful canes P: 


y Out of Concords 


a way that they will produce good — ; 


fruiting canes each year will be the 
vines that produce good, consistent 
annual yields. All of our vineyard 
—— such as se Be = 
0 manures, and especia 

eh en 
e ype o th, and mus 
gp: am to ncaa the re- 


Buds. and Pruning 


We do not believe that any vine- 
yard will give maximum yields where 
ree cuts all the vines to a 
definite number of buds—no matter 
what number may be selected as the 
proper one. There is‘no charm in the 
number forty—or in any other num- 
ber—as far as the grapevine is con- 
cerned. Where such a practice is fol- 
lowed, the weaker vines will become 
weaker and weaker. from the under- 
pruning and overbearing that follows 
and so less and less fruitful from year 
to year, and the stronger vines will 
become more and more tampant grow- 
ers from the over-pruning and under- 
bearing practiced with the production 
of more and more of the very coarse, 
long-jointed canes which .we do not 
wish to save as our fruiting wood. 
We must te the amount of our 
pruning to suit the individual vine. 

So far there has been very. little 
experimental work done regarding the 
question as to the proper number of 
buds that should be left upon vines 
of different degrees of vigor. How- 


ever, it is our opinion that a vine of 


moderate vigor, producing about 2 to 
2% pounds of new canes during a 
growin 
bring the crop to good maturity, an 
row and mature its fruiting canes 
or next year. Vines less vigorous, 
aha about a pound of new canes 
uring the growing season, will carry 
about thirty buds about as well as 
the more vigorous vinés wili ¢arry 
forty. On the other hand, vines that 
will produce a greater weight of prun- 
ings will carry more than forty buds, 


.as well as the weaker vines will carry 


the smaller number. It is not our 
belief that a pair of scales is a nec- 
essary tool for the pruner; but we do 
believe that each man handling the 
runing shears should estimate what 
growth each vine makes, and give it 
the treatment that is indicated by that 
estimate. The ts may not be 
perfect, but the vineyard will be much 


(Continued on page 17) 


_There is about 800 acres of orchard 
ii my vicinity, about two-thirds of 
which is in alfalfa and the other one- 


best practice there should be very lJand 


little or no alfalfa under the branches 
of the trees after they. commence to 
bear fruit. This is especially true of 
the earlier varieties which have a 
— percentage of drops. The al- 
falfa_ stubble "ggenegher the ripe 
apples which fall and renders them 
unfit for market.. Usually the la 

amount of mulch, placed around t 

trees while 


much of the alfalfa- under the 


branches. Another method is to seed J 


between: the rows if seeding has not 
been done warm a strip along side 
of the .row which can af ed’ 
June grass or other 


grasses. 
The apples do not ‘color so well kee 


where there is a heavy stand of al- 

falfa. This is a matter that will need 

study and expe to ver 
proper relation between the al- 

falfa and other grasses to the 

g tree without 
a loss on imprope 
apples will 


oung will smother out 


grass and ch wor vranted 
w was 

on a cut-over.woodlot. Therefore I 

beervel 


seeded to various grasses in 
comparison to the alfalfa seeded or- 
chards. The alfalfa shows much the 
best results to date. 

Alfalfa seems to retard the ripen- 
ing of fruit from five to ten days over 
une grass or natural grass. 
sometimes a distinct advantage, for 
by the use of different 


grasses the 
to picking season may be lengthened. It 


also k the leaves greener and 
an lentes on the tree 


season, will carry forty buds, - 
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Our Citrus Industry 


ERHAPS no development in our Ameri- 

can horticulture has been as remark- 

able during the past three decades as 
that of our citrus industry. Thirty years 
ago.a few million boxes were thought to be 
more than the country could consume, To- 
day there are probably enough citrus trees 
planted to mean that the tonnage in the rel- 
atively near future will reach 100,000 cars 
annually. Wecan say without much danger 
of contradiction that it is the best organized 
fresh fruit industry in America today and it 
is better able to distribute and merchandise 
its fruit intelligently than any other fresh 
fruit agency. It is so organized that it-can 
give a national distribution to avoid gluts 
and -has steadily increased the per capita 
consumption of citrus fruits in this country 
as well as abroad. Through intelligent ad- 
vertising they have converted the people 
from a holiday consuming public to one that 
is consuming oranges and other citrus fruits 
freely every day in the year. The American 
public has been educated to the food value 
of the citrus fruits, to their health giving 
qualities. The American housewife has been 
taught many attractive new ways in which 
to use the product. 

How gratifying it is to realize that this 
marvelous development has been brought 
about through organization. The three big- 
gest citrus shipping states in the Union are 
all thoroughly organized, the organized 
growers controlling more than half the ton- 
nage and the pioneer work in organization, 
advertising and distribution has been borne 
by the organized growers, 

Twenty years ago we were eating sour 
oranges and inferior varieties. Today we 
have a marvelously fine collection to choose 
from. In oranges in addition to the Navel, 
we have the fine summer orange or Valencia, 
the Indian River, Parson Brown, Pineapple, 
Temple and the Lue Gim Gong, and we must 
not forget the Satsuma and tangerine, and 
the fine varieties of grapefruit and lemons. 
The grapefruit, unknown thirty years ago, 
is finding its place on the table of nearly 
every family. Years ago our lemons were 
nearly all imported. ‘Today 83% of the 


__, «lemons consumed in this country are: pro- 


duced in America. : 

We are happy in this issue to be able to 
feature the citrus industry in a number of 
articles. We want to urge upon growers 
of deciduous fruits that our brothers en- 
gaged in the citrus industry point the way 
to a permanent success. The more the.decid- 


uous fruit growers will copy the practices. 


and learn from the experiences of the citrus 
growers, the more prosperous the deciduous 
fruit growers will become. 





Sixty Millions Lost 
IXTY- millions of dollars are estimated 
pa ees gag ged _ spring frosts 
eezes. A very large percen 

_ .0f this loss could be easily averted. South. 
’ ern California learned a number of years 
ago that it is never safe to depend upon the 
and that if oranges are to be saved, 


i, 


se) ance? 


‘near future entering a national © gare 0 


artificial means of heating must be provided. 
Each year a larger number of orchardists 
raising oranges in that section of the coun- 
try are providing these means, but until all 
do so, the section will always be subject to 
some loss. 

Florida has not had a disastrous freeze 
for many years but this may not mean, 
however, that a freeze is not going to come 
in the future. There are probably sections 
of the state that are subject to freezes oc- 
casionally and unless citrus crops. in those 
sections are protected in some way there 
may come a day of reckoning. 

The peach industry of this country is one 
of the finest examples of a crop which is 
quite often lost by a one night frost. Only 
this last season one of the large southern 
states lost their entire crop in one evening. 

The early fruit districts of the country 
are always subject to damage as this is one 
of the characteristics which is associated 
with early fruit production. Pear growers 
in parts of the Pacific Coast demonstrated 
years ago.that they could nicely save their 
crop by a little orchard heating. Other sec- 
tions are seriously considering installing 
adequate equipment to meet any ordinary 
emergencies. There are one or two apple 
districts of the United States that have been 
losing so consistently the past few years 
that it is only a question of time before they 
will be forced out of the apple business un- 
less, on the one hand, the weather changes 
radically, or; on the other hand, they pro- 
tect themselves through artificial means. 

Good, vigorous trees accompanied with 
good equipment and a little study of the 
question, will often mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss in our orcharding op- 
erations. 





American Pomological Society 


HE American Pomological Society. is 
the oldest. society dealing with horti- 
culture in America. It has done a great 
work. To it we owe much. of the early work 
in the introduction and improvement of our 
best varieties of fruits. The Wilder medal 
has meant much to plant breeders and orig- 
inators of new varieties. The Society has 
always conducted a program of education to 
the producer and to the consumer. We are 
indebted to. it for a code of nomenclature 
which is sound. 

Through the Society we-have been able to 
clear up much of the confusion which for- 
merly existed with reference to the many 
names given certain varieties. | 

The annual meetings of the Society have 
always been an inspiration and the reports 
have been well worth while in any library. 
In addition to these splendid~reports, the 
Society sends out to every member nu- 
merous letters from time to time contain- 
ing very valuable information. . 

e Society contemplates in the relatively 


work which is. badly needed in this country 
and which no other organization seems fit- 
ted fens eset The Society Boat has Bari 
plans for improving ouf crop statistics 

are sent broadcast over the country. it 


f his mind busy. 


C. 1. LEwIs Cae 


( 5 
hopes to take up a program which will tend © 
to nationalize our horticulture, to educate | 
the consumer to the value of our fruits and” 





to correlate our horticultural activities in? 
this country. To do this work the Society 
needs members and money. It needs the” 
support of progressive growers in every sec- | 
tion of the United States. The $5.00 annual © 
dues are a investment. Send your” 
contribution to retary Cruickshank of7 
Columbus, Ohio, and help in the great work) 
which the Society is performing. P 
A Mild Winter 4 
NUMBER of years ago a florist” 
A started in business in a section where © 
mild winters prevailed. He put in a~ 
rather makeshift piping system in_ his” 
greenhouse, a system which was inade-~ 
quate during cold spells. Of course, the in- 7 
evitable cold spell came and practically froze ~ 
him out of business. The expert florist o 
greenhouse specialist knows that he mus 
protect himself against the coldest tempera 
ture which the weather bureau has on rec 
ord and that only by so doing can he save 
his flowers and vegetables during the time ~ 
of trial. - a: 
Our fruit industry in many sections, in-~ 
cluding, in some cases, whole states, is so7 
unorganized from the marketing point of 7 
view that it can only prosper during years ~ 
of light crops, when there are good financial” 
conditions in the country, and when market-~ 


ing conditions can be said to be normal of 
better. They are not prepared for the years 
when~ we have a big crop, for } 
when credits are somewhat restricted, 
because they lack a distribution and sales 
organization which is necessary to give 
them the proper merchandising, which must 
be maintained in years of heavy productio 
In other words, tod large a percentage of o1 
fruit growers are organized for a mild 
winter. 





Your Boy 
| et of farm life on the part of a boy 


depends to no small degree on the atti- “§ wurs 
ucti 


tude of the parents, and he will be™ 
largely drawn to the farm or repelled by 
this attitude. We do not necessarily mean 
that if a boy has a special trend for some-~ 
thing other than the farm that he should © 
be discouraged; but there are thousands of — 
boys who leave the farm because of lack of © 
proper encouragement. Make him a part-— 
ner, Possibly you have a home orchard on ~ 
the place and this might be turned over to ~ 
him, thereby giving him a chance to develop © 
his knowledge of growing and at the sam 
time earn a little money on the side. Or in 
your commercial orchard you might set 
aside a small section of trees which he could > 
know as “his orchard.” You will arouse in 
him a t interest in trees and in orchard- 
ing. You will give him something to keep 
f possible, send him to your 
state college or university. In practically 

‘state you will find acd d courses in 
are ers’" and short courses, whig 


a 
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™OUNCIL BLUFFS, Iowa, was the 
._ ~Meeca of horticulturists Novem- 
A ber 15th to 17th, where they 
thered from ocean to ocean to view 
ie magnificent exhibit put up by the 
id-West. Horticultural Exposition, 
id also to attend the very attractive 
geting of the American Pomological 
ciety. President L. H. Bailey gave 
paper containing the usual stimulus 
fat his papers’ always contain, : fol- 


“owed by an instructive address by the 


ce-President, Paul C. Stark. 

e first day was devoted to the 
uit industry. H. P. Gould of the De- 
artment of Agriculture discussed the 
veography of apple growing in Amer- 

; Laurenz Greene gave the develop- 
nent of fruit culture in the Middle 
fest, cc anug' & in Illinois and Indi- 

; the sour cherry industry of Stur- 


rgeon Bay was well handled by M. B. , 


Goff. That district is now shipping 
mt 800 cars of sour cherries. The 
sour cherry industry of Michigan with 
is problems and its development was 
fell handled by Roy Marshall of the 

igan Agricultural College. . Four 
papers were devoted to plums. These 
galt almost primarily with varieties 
of plums. The east was handled by 

Dr. U. P. Hedrick of New York, the 
fiddle West by Benjamin W. Douglass 
of Indiana, the Great Plains by Dr. N. 

Hansen. of South Dakota and the 
cific Coast by A. H. Hendrickson of 
fornia. Nova Scotia came in for 
share of arg W. S. Blair and 
brother J. C. Blair, giving two ad- 
sses, one dealing with the commer- 
tial aspects of the industry. He 
howed that Nova Scotia exports an- 
fually about two million barrels of 
apples. The illustrated lecture showed 
lat Nova Scotia was a delightfully 
utiful place to visit in the summer- 
me. 

The second day opened with plant 
H. L. Lantz of Ames de- 
ieribed in detail how the Iowa Experi- 
ient Station had crossed varieties of 
igor and hardiness with varieties of 
u td and had produced some six 
rieties of great promise. These are 
® promising that they were awarded 
| silver Wilder medal. Prof. C. S. 
randall of Illinois went into details 
Moncerning the very thorough plant 
breeding work which is being con- 

d at that university. Breeding 

Tor resistance to Bown blight brought 
out a great deal of discussion. This pa- 

was handled by H. P. Stuckey of 

Georgia. Discussion arose over the 
Value of the Pineapple pear. . The 


‘difference in opinion seemed to be 


Mute largely, however, to the fact that 
several pears had probably been sent 
it under the name of pineapple and 
ome of these are decidedly inferior. 

Wruit stock investigations by L. B. 

of the United States Department 
of oe was an interesting pa- 

"pe: wing what the government in- 
estigators are doing in trying to 
opagate fruit stocks for American 
nurserymen. yp eet gars are being 
mducted with hard wood cuttings. 
praying came in for its full share of 
Mention. Leroy Childs of Oregon 

We an address which held the atten- 
mn of the large audience. He gave 
@ history and development of spray- 
i, bringing it up to our modern 
Factices, discussing the merits of 
Sting, spraying by guns versus noz- 
Bs, of low power versus high power, 
id gave some very interesting data 
Mcerning the amount of spray neces- 
ty for trees at different stages. He 
8 followed by W. S. Brock of Illi- 
mS on spraying and dusting as a 
nplementary. practice. Dr. W. A. 
th of Illinois gave a very instruc- 
fe illustrated address on the use of 
feaders, showing that spreaders do 
it they are advertised to do, caus- 

4 breakup and spread of the drops 

-f pray. . R. H. Roberts of 
consin gave one of his characteris- 

esses on on park gr - or- 

d practices. growth and pro- 
2. He showed clearly that the 
i practice perhaps at times re- 

t™much study and the tree 


dient 


By G. I. Lewis 


tice would’ give sufficient growth to 
produce fruit, wood and. buds at the 
same time will prove to produce the 
desired results. Prof. T. J. Maney of 
Ames discussed the effect of certain 
cultural practices on the production 
of apples. It was a report of the 
very interesting investigations which 
are being conducted at Council Bluffs, 
in-an orchard which the college has 
controlled now for a number of years. 
Space will not allow us to go into 
details concerning this very fine report 
but it will-appear in full in the An- 
nual Proceedings of the American 
Pomological Society, which any mem- 
ber can secure by sending $5.00 to 


storage and common storage plants, 
how to handle the air to have suffi- 
ciently large intakes, etc., and many 
other points too numerous to mention 
at this time. The conference closed 
on marketing, James Nichol of: Michi- 
gan discussing the Federated Fruit 
Growers and C. I. Lewis showing the 
benefits of advertising in the market- 
ing of our deciduous fruits. 

The beauty of the exhibit was_be- 
ree description. Drooping from the 
alcony and the stage were long at- 
tractive festoons of southern. smilax. 
On the large tables which were well 
filled with beautiful shiny red and yel- 
low apples, were huge bowls and jar- 








Apple Exhibit at the Michigan Apple and Potato Show 


Mr. R. B. Cruickshank at Columbus, 
Ohio, who is Secretary of the Society. 
In addition to the report, growers will 
receive numerous letters. It is hoped 
that a large number of. growers will 
avail themselves of this unusual op- 


-portunity. In brief Mr. Maney showed 


that the clover sod mulch plots-are 
superior to the clean tillage and cover 
crops or blue grass plots in, yield, 
vigor of trees, general results secured, 
ete. . R. Magness of the United 
States Department of Agriculture gave 
a very instructive address on cold stor- 
age. He showed that apples might 
possibly stay on the trees at a tem- 

rature of 26 degrees for twenty-four 

ours before serious damage would 
take place, that apples will deteriorate 
more in two weeks after harvesting 
at a temperature of 60 and 70 degrees 
than they will deteriorate in months 
in cold storage at a temperature 'of 
80 to 82 degrees and only about 25% 
of thé apples can be cold stored at 
the present time and more storage is 
needed. He gave some very instruc- 


tive advice as to the handling of cold 


dinieres of immense chrysanthemums 
and the finest hot house roses: The 
exhibit was so large that additions 
had to be built on the outside of the 
hall to accommodate the attractive 
educational exhibit put in by the Iowa 
Experiment Station, the New Hamp- 
shire Horticultural Societv, the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, the 


“American Pomological Society and the 


North Carolina State Board of Agri- 
culture. Also, 126 varieties of apples 
were sent from Nova Scotia, some of 
these being of English origin. We re- 
gret that space will not allow us to 
go into details describing these very 
attractive exhibits. 


Northern Lllinois Society 

The Horticultural Society of North- 
ern Illinois held its annual meeting at 
Sterling, November 21st and 22nd. 
There was an unusually fine exhibit 
held in the basement of the building. 
This exhibit showed that Northern 
Illinois can. produce such Varieties as 
Winter Banana, Grimes and Delicious 
unusually well. A very good attend- 


|. to se 
wi 


“The Beautiful Mid-West Horticultural Exhibit at Council 


foe ea 


tices. 


i nual 


bles of a Horticulturist. 


ance came from. all over central and 
northern Illinois. Orcharding in this 
district consists largely of farm or- 
chards but there is much interest and 
indications that orcharding will in- 
crease in years to come. Much in- 
terest Was shown in small fruits, as 
handled by Dr. Colby of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the use of fertili- 
zers, as discussed by G. L. Smith, 
sHowing that nitrogenous fertilizers 
are necessary to get the best results 
in the orchard. C. I. Lewis gave a 
talk on the development and trend in 
American horticulture, showing what 
developments have taken place in the 
last two centuries, what practices were 
considered now as established and 
what the tendencies were indicating 
the practices during the next few 
years. Paul Stark gave a very enter- 
taining address on the 7,000 mile trip 
which he made through orchards this 
summer. Dr. Roberts- gave a talk 
on the correlation of orchard prac- 
Beautifying the farm home by 
Mrs. O. M. McElvain and insect and 
disease resistance of fruit trees by 
Fred E. Garver were well received. 


Michigan Horticultural Society 


The annual meeting of the Michigar 
Horticultural Society was held at 
Grand Rapids, December 5th to 7th. 
In addition to the meeting, the an- 
otato- and apple exhibit was 
also held at the same time. The 
exhibit was an unusually attractive, 
commercial exhibit. The fruit shown 
on the whole was of quality, firm, 
generally suitable for storage, of high 
color, of good keeping quality, and re- 
markably free from serious blemishes. 
Very little scale was found on any 
of the fruit and neither judge found 
a single wormy apple in the two days 
of judging. This is very imsimmaianan 
It shows that Michigan is certainly 
doing some fine spraying, as well as 


. other orchard practices. 


More than 600 growers met to enjoy 
the attractive program. Dr. H. 
Coons gave a very interesting life his- 
tory of apple scab. . S. Brock of 
Illinois discussed spraying versus dust- 
ing, while W. C. Dutton of the Agri- 
cultural College showed that cherry 
leaf spot can be.controlled by summer ~ 
spraying with either lime sulphur or 
Bordeaux mixture. Prof. V. R. Gard- 
ner gave an instructive talk on prun- 
ing, which was well received,-and H. 
A. Cardinell of Missotri showed that 
control of insects and diseases has 
varied tremendously in different parts 
of the tree, owing to poor spraying 
whieh is too often given the top of the 
tree, Michigan is rapidly becoming a 
great grape state and much interest 
was shown in the discussion of the 
grape berry moth by R. H. Pettit 
of the College and G. A. Runner of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Cover crops by Laurenz 
Greene was a very interesting subject 
as all Michigan soil practically needs 
a supply of organic matter annually 
to keep up the.supply of humus. 
Marketing came in for its share on 
the program, N. R. Peet of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., discussing co-operative 
marketing of perishables and C. I. 
Lewis discussing advertising as a fac- 
tor in the merchandising of our fruits. 
The wonderful development of Michi- 
gn horticulture was given by Hon.. 
ason Woodman, member of the State 
Board of Agriculture. W. G. McCool, 
who has charge of the Grand Traverse 
Packing Co., discussed the cherry in- 
dustry and some of its os in while 
geessoling was handled by Henry 
eltmann of Stevensville, Mich. Great 
interest was the talk given 
by R. B. Wilcox of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on rasp- 
disease control. He divided the 
raspberry diseases~into their natural 
classes, showed how important it was 
disease-free ts 
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Harlow Reckhill, the Originater 
ress of the 


ECENTLY the 

R United States had a great head- 

line. entitled “$50,000 for a 
Strawberry Plant,” and the whole hor- 
ticultural world was set agog by ‘this 
news. The facts in the case are that 
F. E. Beatty, President of the R. M. 
Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich., has 
purchased for the sum of $50,000 the 
propagating rights of the Rockhill 
Everbearer, a strawberry originated 
by Harlow Rockhill of Conrad, Iowa. 
In addition to buying the propagating 
rights, Mr. Beatty also purchased a 
large stock of plants which Mr. Rock- 
hill had on hand and steps have been 
taken to reproduce this variety rapidly 
so that the entire nation may share in 
the enjoyment of this remarkable 
strawberry. 

The characteristics of this berry 
with regards to yield, size, quality and 
its long season of: productiveness are 
such as to make it a berry which 
would be worth a million dollars an- 
nually to our strawberry culture. 

It is indeed refreshing to learn of 
the purchase of this strawberry and it 


- will serve as an encouragement to. 


plant breeders all over the United 
States, for plant breeders as a class 


have not been fully appreciated and 
have never been paid in accordance 
with what they have really contrib- 
uted. Years ago the ‘horticultural 
world was startled when it heard that 
the Thomas Lawson carnation had 
brought the originator $30,000. It is 
well known that the royalities from 
the Fay currant brought a fortune. 
Years ago the Oregon Nursery Co. 
took off the hands for the Oregon Hor- 
ticultural Society the now famous 
Lambert cherry and propagated it so 
that cherry growers all over the world 
could enjoy this remarkable black 
cherry. Stark Bros. Nurseries have 
been famous for the work they have 
done in introducing new varieties, such 
as the Delicious, and similar varieties, 
which they have purchased from plant 
breeders. 

It is interesting to note that Iowa 
is the home of some of our pr” ‘est 
fruits and of some of the great« en 
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The King of Kings 


By C. I. Lewis 


in the horticultural field, men like 


Charles Patten, who did so much to | 


breed up Iowa plants; and to think 
that Iowa is not only the home of the 
Delicious but is also the home of this 
remarkable new strawberry. 


The Originator 


Harlow Rockhill of Conrad, Iowa, is } 


the originator of this new berry. Rock- { 


hill has been a plant breeder for years. 
He has worked patiently and persist- 
ently and has accomplished a great 
deal. His modesty, however, has 
tended to keep him in the background. 
Not only is he a recognized breeder 
of strawberries but he. is doing con- 
structive work in the breeding of 
hardy hybrid plums, apricots and sim- 
ilar fruits. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Years ago Rockhill brought out the 


first everbearing strawberry. 
had the one characteristic of being 
everbearing in type. They were often 














Stalk Showing Mature Berries, Half Grown Berries, Green Berries and Blossoms, 
en Single Stalk 


These | 


Frank E. Beatty, the purchaser — 


over-productive, frequently small 


size and at times the 
up to some of the stan 
rieties. But Rockhill d 


ality was i 


ard spring vam 


id not get di 


couraged. First, he worked to g 


everbearing character 


3; second, 


worked to get yield with this charag 
ter; then, he incorporated in this vig 
giving the plants plenty of foliage, @ 
well as a fruit bearing character, ai 


finally with these he 
quality. 


has connect 


This has been a marvelous achiev 
ment. It was a big step forward fro 


‘| the early everbearing to the progres 


sive and the other everbearings whi 
have followed. The everbearings get 
erally have not had the characteristi 
of producing well in the spring. 


would bear a relativel 


y light sprig 


crop and scatter along through t 
summer, with a fair crup in the f 
This characteristic, it is reported, 
been entirely overcome in the 


The Plant 


The pedigree of this famous st : 
berry is as follows: Rockhill is a dire? 
cross of Progressive everbearer 


berry. 


Early Jersey Giant. 


Progressive cai 


(Continued on page 19) 


Independence on Seven Acres 
By H. Glynn-Ward 


N the heart of the small-fruit 
country of British Columbia, 
which is situated along the north bank 
of the Fraser River as it nears the 
coast, is one particular holding of sev- 
en acres, every square yard of which 
is so scientifically cultivated and prac- 
tically used, that the owner nets a 
comfortable income out of it, over and 
above e ses and a ‘living for him- 
self and his family. 

The soil is naturally rich and partic- 
ularly well ms for small fruits, 
but the owner believes in hing 
in clover whenever possible as a basis, 
and also in the law of cultivating a 
small. patch carefully and thoroughly 
rather than a big patch carelessly. 


Fertilizers Pay 


be allowed for expense of picking, 

packing, crating, etc. But these are 

uncertain of all fruits, for he 

says that in all his experience he has 

never known good crops in two suc- 
cessive years. 

He has over an acre of gooseberries, 


mostly grown from cuttings; “Pearl,” 
which the earliest, “O e Cham- 
ion” for the main crop, and “Jocelyn” 
or the late market: 1100 bushes in 
full bearing which average a gross re- 
turn of $1.00 per bush, f of which 
is clear profit. Bileving Jere 
to be better than cure, ly 





Barnyard manure is too. scarce to | 
use universally, so he is obliged to | 
revert to chemical fertilizers as far | 
as finance will permit. He uses 600-800 | 


Ibs. to the acre of tankage, fish-meal 


or blood-meal when ploughing; and } 


for strawberries when growth is just 
starting, about 200 Ibs. to the acre of 


nitrate of soda, which makes all the | 


difference to the crop, though this if 


pee oe Sater, Hable to mike the 7 


rries soft. 

He ws the Magoon strawberry, 
in the fan system, not sere i 
matted row 3 See except for 

is acre of straws realize 


tJ 
in the (ia 


rays his fruit, and so 
"g 4 of mild 


ew. 
His acre of loranberries brings hi 


has never se 


in about $1200 gross, half of whi 
expenses, Though they do not f 
such good pene as raspberries, pid 


ers can pi 
day and the crop lasts 


double. the amount in 


longer. s 


grower disagrees with f 
method supported by some of plantit 


oe tips vertically in 
e 


the ground @) 


pth of six inches for he says t 


lo; 
a 
-only in certain seasons can this 


ceed. As the tip does not start mae 
ing root until all stem-growth h 


stop 


, the risk of rotting if plante 


too deep in the soil is great. He plant 
ans 8x6 feet apart, and cuts @ 


b es bac 
finds he gets larger 
me 


k about one third 


fruit. by 


‘Raspberries Sure Crop 


| Another acre, rather ‘more perhapt 
is devoted to ‘Cuthbert” raspberrié 


and another be mage 
largely grown in 
even surpasses the 3 


. 
«“ 








The faithfulness of per- 
formance so universally 
remarked in Dodge Broth- 
ers Motor Cars, is due, in 
no small part, to the thor- 
oughness with which each 
unitis inspected during the 
process of manufacture 
and assembly. 


A trained staff of 1100 ex- 
perts is employed in this 
work alone, and approxi- 
mately 5,285 inspections 





5285 INSPECTIONS PER CAR 


are made on each car. . 


So exacting and rigid are 
the standards applied to 
these inspections that the 
slightest variation, either in 
workmanship or material, 
is sufficient cause for 
immediate rejection. 


Dodge Brothers are almost 
over-Sscrupulous in their 
constant aim to make each 
car as sound and perfect 
as is humanly possible. 


Douce DROTHERS 


The price of the Business Sedan 
is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 




















Bradshaw plums unfertilized. 


Will Nitrogen Pay on Plums? 


By Gail T. Abbott 


& Some problems of the fruit grower 
are numerous and puzzling. Those 
dealing with the growth of the tree 
and its fruitfuliness are particularly 
so because the effect produced by a 
certain treatment often cannot be seen 
till years later. 

It appears to be essential that we 
know the relation which exists be- 
tween the supply of plant food in the 
form of the different fertilizer ele- 
ments, and fruit production. 

Not enough experiments have been 
made with some fruits to justify draw- 
ing very definite conclusions. In the 
case of apples it has been pretty def- 
initely settled that on the-poorer soils, 
ophawarartid if in sod the lack of quick- 
y available nitrogen early in the sea- 
fon is very frequently the cause of low 
fruit production and the sod orchard 
even when located on good soil very 
often responds to an application of 
nitrogen if made early in the season 
before the nitrogen in the soil becomes 
availabie. 

The man who rroduces plums is not 
as fortunate as the apple grower be- 
cause comparatively few fertilizer ex- 
periments have been made to learn 
whether plums are similar to apples 
or require some different combination 
of fertilizer elements to produce a 
heavy yield of fruit. 

Some results in a plum orchard 

by D. R. McConnell in Ma- 

honing County, Ohio are of interest in 

this connection. There are four va- 

rieties in the orchard, Bradshaw, Arch- 

duke, Lombard and German Prunes. 
Variety Fertilized 


Bradshaw, ~-........ 
Archduke —....._.__._34 


a 


256.5 
297 


No, trees Bus. per acre 
4 270 


The soil is classed as Volusia Silt 
Loam, similar to much of that in 
northwestern Pennsylvania and New 
York and the land slopes gently to the 
southeast. The orchard was cultivated 
till 1919 when it was seeded down and 
has been in sod since. The trees are 
set 20x20 feet or 108 trees per acre. 
No fertilizer was used in the orchard 
till 1920 when part of the trees of 
each variety were given one pound 
each of Sulphate of Ammonia and part 
were left unfertilized. The yield of 
fruit from both fertilized and unfer- 
tilized blocks of trees was about the 


same. 

The following year or 1921 none of 
the trees were given any fertilizer. 
The unfertilized trees again yielded 
about as well as those which had: been 
fertilized the previous year. 

In the spring of 1922 all the trees 
in*the orchard were given two pounds 
each of Sulphate of Ammonia. As the 
season advanced a very decided differ- 
ence between the trees which had been 
fertilized two years before and those 
which had not was noticed. Remem- 
ber that the treatment in 1921 and 
1922 had been the same for all the 
trees. 

Each block of trees was picked and 
the fruit measured separately-with the 
following results as shown in table. 

At the time when the fertilizer was 
applied, 1920, the cost was about 5 
cents per tree or $5.40 per acre. It 
required but a small increase in the 
yield of fruit to pay for the fertilizer. 
After paying for this there was a 
handsome net profit left. 


Unfertilized 
No. trees Bus. per acre 
10 81 


189 

20 229.5 
il 189 
6 54 


— —_—_— ee 


Gain per 
Acre 


_ ing no fertilizer. 


Fertilizing the Sod Orchard ] 


By W. H. Darrow 


A E. JOHNSON of Bethlehem, 
eConn., has been getting some very 
satisfactory results out of his sod or- 
chard on his farm. This orchard con- 
sisted of 4 or 5 hundred trees, twenty- 
three years old, which were growing in 
sod near the house. The trees were 
planted 30 feet apart and covered 
practically an acre of land. Mr. 
Johnson began by giving the trees 
good care in regard to spraying and 
pruning, cutting off the dead wood 
and thinning out the branches where 
hey were too thick. He was careful 
to spread his pruning throughout the 
tree rather than to localize it in three 
or four big cuts. 

In the spring of 1921, just before 
the blossoming period, he applied 
eight pounds of nitrate of soda per 
tree, to 48 trees, spreading it broad- 
cast in a circle under the branches. 
During that season the grass was 
mowed twice, once in June and again 
in September, and the hay was al- 

wed to remain to form a mulch. 

The trees were poorly budded in 
1921 and in addition were caught in a 
very heavy frost, which cleaned off 
nearly all the crop and only 60 bush- 
els of apples were harvested. These 
sold for about $50.00 and the cost for 
producing them was only $36.00, leav- 
ing a net profit of $10.00 am acre for 
an off year. 

It was noted, however, that the 
trees in the fertilized block made 
more than twice as much growth as 
the trees which -were left unfertilized 
and that the foliage was much heav- 
ier, of a darker green color, and that 
the buds which fovned seemed 
stronger. 

During 1922 Mr. Johnson followed 
much the same methods as he had in 
1921. A part of the orchard, or 24 
trees, was kept as check rows, receiv- 
On the fertilized 
trees about five pounds of nitrate of 
soda were used instead of eight pounds 
as in the previous year. The trees 





blossomed very well in May, were 
given five sprays during the season 
and 568 bushels of ‘apples were har- 
vested from 48 trees. These produced 
452 bushels of No. 1’s, 67 bushels of 
No. 2’s and 49 bushels of culls, and 
this fruit sold at the farm for $384.31. 


The “total expense for pruning, fer-, 


tilizing, spraying, mowing and har- 
vesting amoun to $94.64, leaving a 
net income of $289.67 from one acre 
of orchard. 

The ‘check plot of 24 trees, amount- 
ing to about one-half an acre, which 
received no fertilizer. and for which 


the grass was removed as hay, pro~- 4 


duced only,72 bushels of apples in the 
fall of 1922, 36 of these being sold 
as No. 1’s and 36 bushéls being sold 
as culls. 


brought $37.80. Figured on an acreage 


basis, the check plot produced $75.60 © 
as compared with $384.31 from the © 
In other words, on the © 
basis of equal acreage, five times as © 


treated plot. 


much money was received from the 


fertilized plot as from the check plot. | 
The fertilizer and mulch increased the ~ 


returns over 400%. 


Mr. Johnson needed only one dem- 4 


onstration like this to convince him 
that his method of mulching and fer- 
tilizing was the correct one and that it 
pays to buy fertilizer for such or- 
chards. With the exception of the 


check trees, all trees by September | 


showed a healthy green color which is 
characteristic of well fertilized trees. 
One must also conclude that the or- 
chard makes a much better appear- 
ance and would prove a more attrac- 
tive investment to a purchaser than 
would be true of an orchard in the 
condition of the check plot. Mr. John- 
son was greatly assisted by the Ex- 
tension Service of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College. 

This orchard experiment is inter- 
esting to show what can be done with 
many of the farm orchards if proper 
practices are followed. 
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 KAYSO 


Spreads the Spray 


gives complete coverage of spray on 


fruit, leaves and bark—this means an 
unbroken, protecting film of insecticide 


or fungicide, . 


---the Casein Spreader 


WITH KAYSO 


These illugtrations are made from actual photo- 
graphs. The peach on the left sprayed with Lead 
Arsenate—on the right with Sulfur Paste— both 
without KAYSO. The center shows the 
perfect spray distribution when SO is used. 
Below are photographs of peach branches sprayed 
with Lime-Sulfur, with and without KAYSO. 


s 


and Makes It Stay 


Kayso makes spraying more economical— 
spray covers more trees—less run-off — easier 


to apply. 
Kayso raises the market value of fruit — allows 


Kayso keeps spray from washing off. Rains . 


wash off and destroy the efficiéncy of your 
spray materials. Kayso will hold the insecti- 
cide or fungicide on your trees long after ordi- 
nary spray washes off. 

Kayso prevents chemical decomposition in 
combined sprays — thereby preserving the full 


toxic value of each spray material. 


The Value of Spreader 


Successful control of insects and 
fangous diseases depends chiefly up- 
on the toxicity or killing efficiency 
of spray poisons, upon the thorough- 
ness: that fruit, leaves or bark are 
‘covered with spray, and upon the 
application of sprays at the correct 
time. Most authorities agree that fail- 
ure to satisfactorily control orchard 
pests cannot be blamed to any great 
extent upon the toxicity of spray 
poisons. If the killing efficiency of a 
given insecticide or fungicide is low, 

. the remedy is simple—merely use a 
larger quantity of the poison. It is 
obvious, therefore, that most of the 
preventable losses from insects and 
diseases are caused by improper 
spraying and by rn at. the 
wrong time. 


Complete Possunie 


Proper spraying requires that the 
fruit, leaf or bark which is infected, or 


is liable to become infected, be com- 
pletely covered by an unbroken film 
of insecticide or fungicide through- 
out the period that infection may take 
place, The correct time to spray is 
at the weakest stage in the develop- 
ment of the pest—for Apple Scab, 
just as theinfection spores are thrown 
off; for Codling Moth, just as the eggs. 
begin to hatch; for Psylla, just be- 
fore the overwintering insects begin 
to reproduce; for Aphis, just after 
the winter eggs have hatched. 


Infection Period 
The orchardist has faced a three-fold 
difficulty in the attempt to protect 
his crops against worms and dis- 
eases, In spite of all the care exer- 
cised: in spraying, he succeeds in 
getting the fruit covered merely by 
spots of poison. Obviously gnuch 
fruit, at the very best, is only par- 
tially protected by spray. Then it 
commonly happens that the spray 


the fruit to color fully and reduces arsenical 


} 


burns. 


For dormant spray applications — Kayso makes 
the drops of spray run together, spreads the 
spray material into the small crevices where 
the pests seek protection in winter. 


is applied a week or ten days too 
early, with the result that the poison 
is almost entirely washed off before 
the infection period comes on. Con- 


sequently, the fruit is almost as sus- 


ceptible to infection as if it had never 
been sprayed: 


W eather Conditions 


Finally, a third important reason for 
heavy losses, over which the or- 
chardist heretofore has had_no con- 
trol, is that the insecticide or fungi- 
cide is removed from the surface of 
the fruit, leaves or bark, by the ac- 
tion of rain and wind, before the 
period of infection has passed, In 
case of Codling Moth or Brown Rot, 
for example, the spray may be ap- 
plied just as the Moth eggs begin to 
hatch, or as the Rot spores com- 
mence to disseminate, but a day or 
two of rainy weather, immediately 
foJowing the application of spray, 
may leave the fruit’ practically un- 


protected for the remainder of the 
infection period. 


Kayso Solves the Problem 


KAYSO is primarily a spreader and 
adhesive, though it possesses many 
other important qualities. It is indie- 
pensable for the most effective con- 
trol of orchard pests. By using 
KAYSO in all spray applications the 
orchardist is able to get the fruit, 
leaves or bark of his trees completely 
covered by an unbroken film of in- 
secticide or fungicide. Not even a 
microscopic spore of Scab, Brown 
Rot or any other fungous disease will 
germinate without encountering the 
deposit of spray. KAYSO is unques- 
tionably of immense value in keep- 
ing spray from being removed by 
rains and wind. KAYSO adhesive- 
ness Overcomes, to a large extent, 
the losses that commonly result from 
spraying too soon, or from having 
the poison materials’ washed off by 
rains during the period of infection. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
Following the discovery of the fre- 
quency of these strains, investigations 
were undertaken to improve the popu- 
lation of the variety by eliminating 
all other than the standard strain. 
Many orchards were found which had 
been largely propagated, unintention- 
ally, from trees of very inferior strains 
and ‘the percentage of undesirable 
trees in such plantings was very high. 


per cent. Experiments in top-workin 
trees of inferior strains demonstrat 


acter of the trees and improving their 


sirable fruit. 


formation of a Bud Department of the 
Fruit Growers Supply Company, a 
subsidiary ‘of the California Fruit. 
Growers Exchange. 


performange records have been se- 


duction of the individual trees. 


Navel Orange } 


In other orchards the population of j 
trees of undesirable strains was fre- — 
quently found to vary from 5 to 50 | 


the possibility of changing the char- © 


production by the use of buds taken ~ 
from trees which had been found to ~ 
produce uniformly heavy crops of de- © 


These studies were expanded to in- 
jJclude the other citrus varieties and ~ 
as the possibilities and advantages of © 
the work were realized its commercial © 
development was undertaken by “the | 


This organiza- © 
tion acts as a public service institu- © 
tion in supplying to anyone buds se- ~ 
lected from superior trees upon which % 


cured for a number of years showing | 
the uniform character and high pro- = 
Since | 
the starting of this service in May, ~ 
1917 over two million buds have been © 
furnished to growers and propagators, ~ 


and citrus nursefymen in Califortiia ¥ 
and Arizona report a unanimous de- § 
mand for trees grown from buds of 
this character. ‘ 

It costs a few cents a tree more © 
to propagate from selected parent ~ 
trees of proven production but later © 
cultural expenses are no greater and © 
some operations such’as pruning usu- > 
ally are less expensive than similar © 
costs for trees of some of the strains 7 
having a tendency toward heavy vege- © 
tative growth.’ Trees grown from se- 7 
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fer Economical Transportation 


In 1922 Chevrolet jumped from 
seventh tosecond place insalesof 
all cars, and to first place in sales 
of fully equipped modern cars. 


Purchases by farmers were the 
chief factor in this remarkable 
development. 


Farmers are shrewd buyers 
and study costs and values care- 


fully. 


They want automobiles not only 
of low first price, but also of low 
later cost for operation and 
maintenance. 


They want room,.comfort and 


the ability to stand up under 
hard conditions. 


They find that Chevrolet, fully 
equipped as sold is the best value 
per dollar in the low-priced 
field, and neighbors tell them it 
costs least per mile to operate. 


They find it roomy, easy to 
handle and reliable. 


They like its finish and its long 
stream? lines. 


That is why the farmer demand 
for Chevroletsis daily increasing 
its lead among modern, quality 


- automobiles. 


‘a 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan ~ 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - - 


$510 


SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring -- §25 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette -- 850 
SUPERIOR rive Passsenger Sedan - - - 860 


SUPERIOR Light Delivery 


.nere arenow more than 10,000 . . 
the world 


¥ 
> 


\e-r- +e 510 


_ tory no adequately covered 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


‘Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in terri- 


‘ 


somewhat slower growing than are 
trees of some of the other strains 
but they usually are earlier coming 
into bearing and are’normally regular 
and heavy producers of high quality” 
fruit and it is crops that bring in 
profits. 





Winter Meetings 


ciety, Frederiek, Md., January 10-12. 


Farm Products Show, Harrisburg, Jan: 
New York State Horticultural So- 
Roy P. McPherson, secretary, Leroy.. 
Eastern meeting of New York State 
Horticultural Society, Poughkeepsie 
February 21-23. Roy P. 
secretary, Leroy. 
Cruickshank, secretary, Co 


Society, 


umbus. 

Wisconsin Horticultural 
Madison, January 10-12. 
Cranefield, secretary, Madison. 

South Dakota State Horticultural 
Society, Sioux Falls, January 16-18. 
Dr. N. E. Hansen, secretary, Brook- 
ings. 

‘Massachusetts Fruit Growers Assn. 
in connection with Union Agricultu 


Lombard, manager, Boston. 





THE RIGHT S'ZE THE RIGHT PRICE 
Size Peri 











lected buds from superior performance ~ 2 


record parent trees are frequently © 
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Maryland State Horticultural So- 


s = 
a 


State Horticultural Association of 7 
Pennsylvania, in connection with State ~ 
uary 22-27. ‘Ge 


ciety, Rochester, N. Y., January 10-12, © . 


Ze. ¢.' 


cePherson, ~ 


Ohio State Horticultural Society, : 
pre January 30-31 and a ‘ 
1. Ru B. 


Frederick 4 


Meeting, Boston, January 16-19. A. W. 
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ie of trees to 
; Pe apple orchard in my state ?-—C. 


produces a much grat 


ten main J 


ond ager 


"ever, if 


- Age of Apple Trees 


b witt you give me your advice about 
plant in a small com- 


Ohio. 
yN PLANTING apple, you should , 
pple either 4 one-year or two-year 
s. If you are going to follow the 
dified leader type of pruning, which 


ee type followed by many leading - 
orchardists and recommended 


by many 
rtieulturists, you will get best. re- 

s by using a strong, vigorous, one- 

ur tree, One-year. trees are equally 
bod for open head pruning, On 


ay trip this summer, visiting cen- 
fal-western and no 


rtheastern or- 
hards, I found a very strong and 
pwing sentiment among most of the 
wers in favor of one-year trees, 
ticularly since se many of them 
» taking up the modified leader type 


runing, 
a the one-year tree, the position 
the branches can be controlled much 
pre easily and a better balanced and 
sha tree is the result. Ina 


mo-year-old id tree, the branches. are 


ay Pp 
” The modified leader type of pruning 
of tree 
-h type of 
The final cod of the modified 
der pruning is a strong main trunk, 
Wr axis, — 6 feet tall with seven 
bs distributed equally 
_and down and around the trunk. 
one of these limbs.is broken off, it 
es not “injure the tree as much as if 


the average 


| were an open-headed tree with the 
bs very close together. 


Pi king and Storage Prob- 





lems 


= case of car shortage at 
: please advise best. met 
; alin ng my crop of apples. Would 
be better to leave the fruit on the 
8, or pick and leave in boxes?—G. 


Peking 


7. D., Washington. 


OUR question is somewhat difficult 
to answer as it depends on local 
The best way to do would 
ick the apples and store in the 
rage or cellar available. How- 

ou haven’t a cold storage or 
od cellar available, it would be bet- 


"ter to leave fruit on the trees a few 


s longer rather, than ing it and 

it in the orchard in boxes. Bear 
mind that the sooner you get your 
it to the proper temperature even 


B cold storage or ordinary storage, 


ogee will be. Fruit that is 
eC aoa tept at a high tempera- 

will ripen and mate very 
ckly, 


‘In common storage, the question of 


ntilation and homidity are very im- 
nt. Keep the floor oe $0 
it the air 1 be moist. Experience 

E shown that ‘abundant ventilation 
Atial to pest results in common 
s. With plenty of ventilation 

moisture, Ps fruit will hold up 
ably well, in common storage. 


Careful Grading and 
Packing 


Do you think it best tall mae care. 
yond ship under a mark 


d xtra 
Co eas one I ie Gn would | aed to 
u ea as er ays 
ut out the better grading ?—C. Ben oar 


REAINLY by Cena 





The wholesale apple buyers soon 
learn who does the careful 'p 
and who is careless. I believe there { is 
a big future in smaller packages, such 
as boxes, one bushel corruga’ car- 
tons and half. barrels. A’ nu ver of 
‘these are be: ng tried out by growers 
in different parts of the country with 
good results. 

Make up your mind to 
grade product and don’t 
ask a good price ‘for it. 


Codling Moth Control 


Please give me _ information about 
proper methods for control of codling 
moth in commercial, orchards,—M. H. 
D., Washington. 

HERE have been some recent de- 

velopments in spraying that con- 
fliét.with the former ideas regarding 
spray practices. For the Calyx Cup 
spray, which is the main a nlicstion 
for the control of codling moth worm, 
Prof. Childs of Oregon h s dcmon- 
strated that a high pvéessu'e and a 
nozzle that will break the spray up 
into a very fine mist gives bes* re- 
sults: Formerly it was supposed that 
a driving, coarse spray was advisable 
for the Calyx Cup Application. With 
the high pressure and a fine mist, the 
spray material settles into the up- 
turned Calyx Cups. In the large com- 
mercial orchards, the tendency is 
towards high powered outfits that give 
high pressure. This is particularly 
true where the spray gun is used. 


gion a high 
afraid to 








Spreaders in Sprays 


Would you advise me to use a 
spreader-mixed in with my spray ma- 
terial for praying apple and peach 
trees ?—M. , Missouri. 


SPREADERS are a relatively new 
development from. a commercial 
standpoint but most of the growers 
who have tested them out, report good 
results. Spray material applied A the 
fruit often colletts in drops and does 
not thoroughly cover the surface. of 
the fruit or foliage. The spreader 
tends to break up these drops and 
forms a thin film all over the fruit 
or foliage and in drying in this thin 
film, it leaves a solid eerwcers cov- 
ering of spray material. I expest to 
use spreaders in my own orchard and 
I know of many other growers who 
will do likewise. 


San | Jose Scale 
I am told that my trees are badly 
infested with San Jose Scale. Please 
give me information about how to rid 
hem-“of this pest?—W. J. M., Neb. 


e ip regular dormant spray; thor- 
Rn gh Satie’. should keep the 
orchard free from San Jose scale. 
Fidecotoctal lime sulphur, one part 
to. eight beer of water, has heehee 
recommended for the control of scale 
but too many growers are careless in 
~~ ree and the scale gets a 

Use either lime sulphur or a 
Sed’ miscible oil. Sealecide is a mis- 
cible oi] that is very effective in con- 
trol of scale’ insects. 


. Blotch on any tae 


will you please fell me“how I can 
control Blotch on my. Duchess. apple 
trees?—C. G., Illinois. 


obi os ean be controlled 
ayes we) he Bordeaux 
phur. The Duchess 
es susceptible to. blotch 
the blotch . pankers a peco 





opr og tm a firm! 


Send Today for Full 
Details About 


“Fruit-Fog_ 


The Biggest Thing in Spraying » 


If are interested in 
and find out about FRUIT- 


FOG practically guarantees you 
More fruit in poor 


Power Sprayers—the result of 
which is guaranteed. 


press an a you tie RUIT FOG RESUL 


Outfits vary principally in 


years 
Better fruit in good years 
‘ More profits every year 
FRUIT-FOG is the exclusive product of Hayes 
Ibs: hneagie 


Prices Cut to Rock Bottom 


We are'concentrating manufacture-on a few 
models and have put prices at the very bottom. 
ave Baie ones smallest to pS gention has the 


Send today for new fllus- 
Sone settee the ad- 
our spraying experts 


ers, write today 
" whiaicenestond 
every twig, leaf and bud like a mist and abso- 
lutely exterminates disease and. pests. FRUIT- 


The most powerful hand- 
spraver made—tlevelops tilgh 

const: rt pressure. For 
smail orehards which do not 
need a power «prayer 














Hayes Spravérs are Reems rob low maintenatice cost a 
| distributors , 


and our repair service is,a particular feature 
carry repairs. “2 


Hayes Pumps are vast en bloc ith few parts, 


easily accessible. Valves, cylinders and plungers only ever. 
work. 


need attention—and a grower can easily do his own repair 
fF 8 Distributors and dealers in all principal cities 


gree. PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY 
Dept. 11 Galva, Illinois 


Pull Line of Four-wheel Planters. Hand and 
Power Sprayers and Well Pumps 


‘FRUIT-FOG 
SPRAYERS 





REX 


DRY LIME SULPHUR 


Produced under our own patents. 
Best quality et lowest price, 


REX OIL EMULSION 


_ At one-fourth the cost of ether oi! sprays. 
Write us for full information and prices on quantit es wanted. 


THE TOLEDO REX SPRAY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Makers of the famous NuRexform (Dry Lead Arsenate) 








- Rebuild Your 
' with the famous Cushmen 


Greater Capacity ana Pressure 


With a Lighter Engine 


That’s what the fruit grower needs in 
spraying to produce the desirable “fog 
spray.” In order to secure greater capac- 
ity and pressure, with lighter weight, 
leading manufacturers of sprayers have 
now standardized for their power on the 

high grade 


Cushman 


The 4H. P. Cushman (weight 190 tbs.) 
is the pooner size for the larger tat lex 
orchard sprayers with a capacity of 8 to 
ri sae at 250 to 300 Ib, 


mh and = = hz. Cushmans handle the 


oth » 
welghing sai 320 bs. 


for the largest. orchard 
tree sprayers. 


pressure or 


Cylinder Cushman, 
-' the ideal engine 
and standard 


er 
ne and 
more power and pressure with weight, 
Write for free Catalog, mentioning the 
sprayer you have or expect cto ey. 


Motor Works» 
955 N. 21st Street —_ Lincoln, Neb. 
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Orchard Heating | 


PAYS . 


The Scheu 
Smokeless Or- 
chard Heater, 
meade by the 
American Can 
Company. 


One crop saved, returns 
entire cost of heating 
ten times over. 

Last season millions of 
dollars’ worth of fruit 


was saved and sold at. 


fancy prices, in one of 
the worst freezes re- 


corded. 


rw"HINK of it! Millions 
A of dollars’ worth of 
fruit saved by a few thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of 
heaters. 

Citrus fruit growers in 
California and Florida 
have proved that theycan 
save fruit and orchards 
from damage in the cold- 


pot Profitably. 
ae 


The heater that has made good 


The ideal frost protection device is the 
Scheu Smokeless Orchard Heater,made 
by the American Can Company. This 
heater has been approved by the Fruit 
Growers Supply Company, Los Angeles. 

representing 10,000 growers of Sunkist 
Oranges and Lemons. 


Why not protect your crop, your trees, 
from the frosts that work havoc almost 
every spring? You can save deciduous 
fruits no matter where you grow them, 
at a handsome profit, by the heater 
that has made good in the citrus in- 
dustry. ‘ 


How to save your fruit from frost 


The requirements are three: heaters of 
the right type, organization, vigilance. 
We can furnish you with the 
first, we can advise you about the 


second—the third is up to you. 
Orchard heating pays. Write us direct 
(or our nearest agent) for convincing 
examples and inf 


In addition to the Scheu Heater, we make 10-qt. smudge pots, 
3, 5 and 7 gal. Canco Heaters, and 6-qt. Canco torches. 


_ American Can Company 


ORCHARD HEATER DEPT. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Orchard Heater Agents 
Pacific Coast States — 
W. C. SCHEU 
- Los Angeles, California 


é 
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+ to $5.00. 
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Peaches in 1922 


HIRTY-SIX thousand cars of 
es were moved from 30 
states in 1922, according to a recent 
report from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This was 9000 
more cars than last year’s shipment 
and almost 10,000 cars above the. five 
ar average for the years 1917-21. 
Three states alone, New York, Geor- 
gia, and California shipped a total of 
22,000 cars, or 60% of the total-ship- 
ment. The following table will be of 
interest. to all peach growers: 


Carlot Shipments of Peaches, by States 
r 


Total Total, 
17-1921. 1921. 1922 
Cars. Cars. Cars 
Alabama .... 115 47 25 
Arkansas ... 950 596 1,518 
California -~..6,035 7, 8,365 
Colorado ~... 1,155 1, 1,482 
Connecticut — 55 
Delaware ... 145 
Georgia ..... 7,125 


State. average, 
19 


ow “AFKoO 


- 
taal 
a" 
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Maryland .... 460 . 
Michigan --.. 655 
Missouri ..-. 75 
New Jersey — 885 
New Mexico . 35 
New York .. 3,460 
North Carolina 225 
h 270 
285 
Ofegon 5 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee --~ 


Virginia .... 140 
Washington . 1,215 
West Virginia 440 
Other States 29 


Total —..26,564 








27,800 86,267 

On the whole the season this year 
was two weeks later than in 1921. This 
was true of all districts except Geor- 
gia, the séason opening there on May 
29th of this year against June 13th of 
last year. The North Carolina season 
this year began July 17th against July 
4th last year and New. York peaches 
from September 11th against August 
29th a year ago. * 

As is to be expected with such a 
large crop, prices did not equal the 


figures received in 1921 and there were po 


several peaks in the market when 
there was a rather sharp decline in 
prices realized. Georgia, however, 
fared very well. Owing to the fact 
that their crop was lighter than a year 
ago and there was little competing 
fruit on the market the prices received 
at the beginning of the season being 
higher than those received a year ago. 
North Carolina peaches last year 
ranged from $2.00 to $5.50 and this 
year from $1.75 to $38.75. Peaches 
from Delaware, Maryland and New 


| Jersey this past year ranged from 


$1.25 to $3.00-while New York peaches 
this year ranged from $1.00 to $3.00 
against a range last year from $2.75 

Arkansas — which 
were a big’ factor in the market this 
year, ranged from $1.75 to $4.00. Last 


year the range was $2.50 to $4.25. 





ENERAL MANAGER, E, G. Bez- 
E ell, of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, has just 
issued his annual report. This report 
is always ag! interesting. Although 
handicapped by a disastrous freeze 


| this year, California did a tremendous 


business in citrus fruits. The crop in- 
cluded over 12--million boxes of 
oranges, ahd 4 million boxes of lem- 
ons. The amount of money received 
for the crop in California amounted 
this to over $71,000,000, while 
over 


‘and oy ctrigerstio wee 


$ over the.results obtain 
vertising department this past yeas 


0000 was received at the t 


ae ag og a or ones 68% of th 
nnage. e Exchange this past yea 
handled over 10,000 cars of Nav 
oranges -aS compared to over 18,00 
cars a year ago. The Valencia orang 
crop consis of 9,273 cars compare 
to an excess of 18,000 the previou 
year. California produced nearly 10, 
000 cars of lemons this year com 
pared with nearly 12, cars a yea 
ago. The total supply of lemons 


ae was about 15,000 
s. 7 
The Exchange’s cost for doing bud 
ness was only 7.7% per box, Ww. 

less than the cost was ten years agi 
This is a remarkable record when on 
considers how much more expensive 
is to do business than was true t 
years ago. The District Exchange 
cost amounted to 1.8% per box, mal 

a total average operating cost 

9%e a box, or only 1.69% of the 
livered value of the fruit. : 
nge is very enthusie 


8%c per box on oranges and 6¢ a bd 
on lemons. Recipe books were sent 
145,000 persons. Their reports sho 
8000 obbers and over 400,000 x 
ers sell citrus fruits. They ob 
tained remarkable results from 


6 dealer service, coupled with their 


cient advertising. Nearly 6000 el 
trie. juice extractors were placed 
soft drink establishments, thus ena 
ling them to us large quantities 
small oranges. : j 
The Fruit Growers’ Supply o1 
pany, a subsidiary of the ang 
this year did over $6,000,000 worth | 
business in furnishing packing 
growing supplies. 4 


Tariff on Fruit 


To recent tariff bill passed } 
Congress gives the following pi 
tection to fruit. # 
Ap les, 25c a bushel. : 
er, be a gallon... 





Apricots, green, ripe, dried, or’ 


brine, %e a pom 
Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine, 26 
Raisins, 2¢ a pound, 4 
Peaches and pears, %¢ a pound. = 
Pineapples, in bulk, %c a pound,” 
Marmalades, jellies and fruit bi 
ters, 35 per cent. e 
Grape juice, containing less than 
eer cent alcohol, 7 cents a gallon 4 
5 a proof gallon the alcohol; Paynes 
Aldrich and Underwood no corré 
pondinggprovisions. 3 
Lemons, 2c a pound. 
Limes, oranges and grapefruit, 
@ pound. 
mon juice.and lime juice contal 
ing less than two per cent of. alcoh 
Citric acid, 17¢ a pound. 4 
Almonds,. unshelled;. 4% cents % 
pound; shelled, 14 cents a pound. 
Brezil nuts, ic a pound. * | 
Cocoanut meat, shredded, 3%4¢ 


pound. 

Peanuts, unshelled, 3c a pound 
ay a we 5 a 
es, rine, green or ripe 
a gallon; pitted. or stuffed, 30c; dnt 
"i eaten 1 

ca pou 
in bulk,6%e a pound. om 
HE Bureau of Agricultural E 
esha o Acne nes 
2) Wash 
, C., is issuing a new set of m im 
. ec ; enti ed, “ 


aI 
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economic and organiza 
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off than where every vine is | 


ea # to the same numberof bude. 


Selecting ‘the Cane 


After deciding’ how many buds we 
end to leave on a vine, it is neees- 
‘y to decide which canes we shall 
to carry our fruit. All other 
ings being equal, we should select 
nes that grow from points close to 
e trunk of the vine, so that the 
hboring vimes will not 


1 


mes from neig 
eriap when tied. Overlapping canes 


ae ogg shoots and bunches that 
» inereasing the diffieulty of 

: atm g the crop. However, we 
ald ‘not select poor 


the c Ta avel rate it 
rs from a sole aie pe the trunk 


fruiting wood 
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Orchard Profits and 
the International Speed Truck 


Je ae thousands of McCormick-Deering dealers have: in- 


teitin 


aibastitye 


creased their service facilities with International “Red 

Baby’’ trucks, se are many oxchardists enjoying success- 
ful partnerships with the “Red Baby's ”* brothers. After all, 
the service is much the same—im-each case the Interna- 
tional is helping its owner by doing all important hauling at 
a low ton-mile cost. 


Undoubtedly these are many jobs on gour orchard farm: that 
could be done better with a good motor truck. Why don't 
you make it a point to talk the matter over with the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer in your community? You will find the 
International Speed Truek has a number of features that mean 
easier, more dependable farm transportation. 


For the average orchard or farm the Speed Truck affords 
ample capacity—for work there are other sizes as 
listed at the left. my op be ag = daar nal! respi 
by the International Free Inspection Service "staal Sea 
vides free inepection of the truck at regular intervals. 


Buy International Motor Tracks for * 
Low-Cost Hauling ; 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO a USA. 


93 Baanch Hogses and 15,000 Dealers ie the United States — 


LECUERCURC DRED eOeatbe teu titetedtent 
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54 ACTOR? DIRECT , ‘OR FREE BOOKLETS: 


bhp dete leasure and Profit" tor you Wo wet begin beekeeping. 
B for you who want'to keep your bees tenon Our Big Catalog for you 
who ate experienced beckeepers. Tell us your occupation. 


The A. I. Root Co., Box 232, West Side Ste, Minn, ©. Bae Suerics. 


ATruly le Apple 


1 ? Direct from Factory to Farm 
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» Next to its deadly certainty, the 
best thing about Hall’s Nicotine 
Sulphate is its very low cost. It 
can be diluted with water 800 to 
1000 times to make a deadlyspray 
costing less than 2cents a gallon. 

Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate con- 
tains 40% pure Nicotine—the 
most powerful contact poison 
known. Being a vegetable ex- 
tract,it will not harm fruit,flower 
or foliage. But it will wipe out 
aphids, thrips and similar insects; 
Use it next season. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 
along with his name. 


a Via 
NICOTINE SULPHATE 





Hari Tosacco Cuemicat Go, 
3062 Park AVE, St. Louis, Mo, 


AMAA 





10 Ib, tins— $13.50 
2 Ib. tins— 3.50 
% Ib, tins— | 1.25 
lozbottles— 35 

10 Ib. tins make 
800 to 1000 gallons 
of spray. 
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Cultivation 
A steady horse and a balanted 
hoe-~harrow mean fast, clean work 
for the man between the handles. The - 
Planet Jr. No. 8 makes.cultivating a 
pieasure. It is the most highly devel- 
oped one-horse implement you can 
get. The width and depth of work are 
always under perfect. control, to be 
changed instantly by convenient levers 
within easyreach. No. 8 is a strong, 
stiff implement, specially braced, = 
to run without having to press tow 
the row. The fast, thorough work it , 
does ‘and its strength and endurance, ~ 
make it the tool for every man who 
knows the cash value of rapid, clean 


on. 

Other types of Planet Jr. cultivators (and, 
horse, riding and tractor) and the famous 
Planet Jr. seeders, are detailed in the Pl 
Jr.¢ . Send for a copy, and name 
nearest Planet Jr. agency. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO,, Inc. 
Sth & Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


S. 





Mf nome of the above interest 


SAVE MONEY 


list, Gf. Todeené peioes “a gute fonstite 
are subject to withdra: at any time you 
of the saving offered. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER (3 Years) 


With 


: allow 3 publishers’ 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 


Beiter and "your 


1.60 


aT aS td Mae 7 aro i Stern | & 
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53 W. Jackson Blvé., Chicago 
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Study Hour in 1923 


By Mary Lee Adams 


HE end of the Christmas holidays 

and the resumption by pupils of 
the evening study hour at home, are 
greeted with reluctance by almost as 
many parents as children. For not a 
few parents, it means making more 
mental effort at the close of a busy 
day than is agreeable. The children 
too are tired and more disposed to rest 
or ‘af than to pore over ks. This 
makes it harder all round in the fam- 
ily where conscientious parents help 
in the preparation of next day’s les- 
sons. 

Fathers are included in these re- 
marks, but experience shows that they 
are no means so generally victims 
to this habit as are mothers. 
farm woman of today is as a rule, less 
exhausted when night comes than she 
used to be in the not so long ago be- 
fore sewing machines, washing ma- 
chines, cream ~ separators, ectric 
lights, running water and a thousand 
other modern conveniences came to 
lighten her daily toil. 

But still, after the supper dishes 
are put away, an easy chair and re- 
pose are particularly inviting to the 
woman who has all day long fulfilled 
her many housewifely duties. 


May Be Too Unselfish 

Mothers will continue endlessly to 
sacrifice themselves for the good of 
their children. Now and then an un- 
easy doubt enters the mother’s mind, 
or is forced upon her by the remarks 
of others, as to whether she is really 
doing the best for her children by 
smoothing the rough places for them. 

If she has ordinary ‘ability, there 
can be little doubt that Johnny will 

et better marks in school because she 
ae worried over his lesson for him. 
But the crux of the whole question is 
Johnny’s mind would be 
strengthened by making an effort to 
master his own difficulties. It matters 
but little, or not at all, whether that 
effort be immediately successful. 
The best short definition I ever 
heard of the true object of education, 
was that it aimed to establish the 
capacity for self-direction. The time 
comes to every boy and girl when 
there is no one on whom they can call 
to solve their sear ge" It becomes 
important to them to be capable of 
self-direction. This wegen can only 
be assured by developing self-reliance. 
So long as a child knows he can turn 
to a superior intelligence in every dif- 
ficulty, all incentive to rely upon him- 
self is taken from him. 

Why Rabbits Climb Trees . 
“Needs must when the devil drives.” 
Uncle Remus saw this quite clearly 
when he justified one of his most 
amazing tales of Brer’ Rabbit’s prow- 
ess, to the little boy who almost sus- 
picioned that the old darkey was na- 
ture faking. “Why, Honey,” he ex- 

ply, “dat rabbit jes’ 
leeged to climb dat tree.” 
More human rabbits have climbed 
trees from this cause, than they who 
reach the ey 1 suspect. To be “jes 
ad io what we can’t do, is 
about the best thing that ever 
So when the 1 
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and wormy les. Spray with the 


terial at the t time and give nature a chance 
to grow Wer finest. You will find just the spray- 


OSPRAYMO 


High Power Sprayers 


prayer 
sprayer, and high power is most important. You: 
are gure to make your spraying job effective, 





many pointe, but write direct for catalog to the 
address below. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY 
Dept. B, Elmira, N. ¥. ~ 
/ 40 Years at Sprayer Building 








. a Very early 
delicious red acruat size 
CACO GRAPE 


Caco is weeterindy hardy, tasty and b , 
tiful. Good 3 com form; Teh in sugat 
—it’s healthy and prolific. We endorse it tS 


GREEN'S OTHER SPECIAL FRUITS 


@ es of double size, The. hig nest 
kes Seer, ee a 
shape: delicious, buttery Bavor. Vigor- \ 


Lenecks biskes 
oem oo hardy; earliest 


cot inoae Pie Vi 


's 

Green’s trees grow—true to name. 

They are straight, smooth and ea, 
formed. Perfect root system. Stand- at 


; northern Af 
Pear, Ptam, Cherry, “i 


For the garden and lawn—Currant, Goof 
berry, berry, Raspberry, Bteawt 
‘Shrubs > apevines. No agents: PS 
ivese ores ee a 

on growing things. Wr 
for it today, ask . A, Green’ 
booklet on “How 1 Made the Old Fars Pa 
Green's Nursery Co-, 117-127 Green St., Rochester, Nol 
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TIP-TOP PRICES: 


There fe no market for knotty, gnarled fruit | 
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= The King of Kings 


(Continued from page 10) 


' from Pan American—Bismark and 


- understand .why 


q 


’ Dunlap. Early J: Gicnt is a cross 
| of Chesapeake. se Aitense Til (Euro- 
; aes 5 aT 


produced the 
' other crosses-connected with this pedi- 
_ gree but we have not the room to give 
_ complete records in the proper form, 
ly study the erent fam- 
ben ym es and important crosses in- 
E Sreded in this Pedi, you will better 
Rockhill is the 
test of all strawberries. Mr. Rock- 
ean vouch for the correctness of 


F the ye sung and Progressive parent- 


= r ancestors are gg by 

highest authority an best 
_ strawberry history. 

The rows of the Rockhill in June are 

_ said to be a blaze of red. During the 

the high bearing 

_ characters are maintained, In addi- 

_ tion to a very heavy fall crop of ber- 


. ries, this variety is said to produce as |’ 
beg! berries in the early summer as 


very best yielders of our June va- 
With some evérbearings the 


_ berries tend: to become small as the 


season progresses but this variety is 
' said to maintain large, highly colored, 
_ richly flavored f throughout the 


q entire agen and,’ coupled with these 


; qualities, marketing char- 
_ acteristics. “The rry has the size, the 
and the color to commend it to 

So far the berry has been tried 

© under numerous soil conditions in both 
| the states of Iowa and Michigan and 
| has been given a trial since 1918 and 


_ has been successful in every instance. 


‘ka and mar- 
ae as it is ai to possess, 
is no reason why it will not ship 
og lea eh var 


Beatty has always been a 
lover of poets: ~ especially a 
good plan ‘or years he 
an ideal, a deen, and after all, 
big things in life worth while are 
by men who. have faith 

m, men who dream. 





There’s a reason 
why you should use 
~ SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 
and ARSENATE OF CALCIUM 


Sherwin-Williams Arsenate of Lead and Cal- 
cium Arsenate areknown throughout the fruit, 
cotton, tobacco, and vegetable growing sections 
of the world for the-satisfaction they give. 


Many growers think and are led to believe 
that all makes of Arsenate of Lead and 
Arsenate of Calicum are the same in quality 
—that the government has established a 
standard to which all must copform. It is 
true that such standards exist and also true 


- that all makes of Arsenate of Lead and Cal- 


cium Arsenate meet (or should meet) these 


standards but it is far from a fact that one _ 


make or brand is as good as another, 


The quality for which Sherwin-Williams 


Arsenate of Lead and Calcium Arsenate are 
noted does not come from simply meeting 
certain chemical specifications. They con- 
form to these standards, of course, but they 
go beyond and exceed them. The reason— 
tested raw materials, up to the minute manu- 
facturing facilities, chemical and manufactur- 
ing skill and years of experience. 
Sherwin-Williams quality is supreme— 
our prices are consistent with this quality 


and the raw material market. Our distributing 
facilities are without equal in the insecticide 


"industry, We are ready to give you service. 


Arsenate of Lead 


~ 95,000 Iba. Broke 
Carlosd 30,000 Ibs. + hong on 
200 pounds 24c lb. 25c lb. 26c Ib, 
4-lb. bags packed 
100 Ibs, to case 24 
4-lb, bags packed 
48 lbs. to case 
100 pounds 


23 6 


All shipments £. o. b. ovr warehouse pointe will be 
prices (outlined above) with tariff rate of carload freight added 
Mearest of the above manufacturing points to warehouse, 


NOTICE.—Prices subject to notice. 
——- ability to All. 


All orders te a 
Avcarioad consists 30,000 pounds net weighs. 
All goods sold only through aoe 
be made from these agents and dealers, Where pou east convealently Sad 
one of our distributors please address us for full information, 


THESE PRICES APPLY ONLY TO TERRITORY EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


rai, — us ie Tet Rig Amery a 


ORL LMT Ts Fs RS, 
- . 7 
r , 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


‘60 CANAL ROAD, N.W.,. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SY 
MAKERS OF INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
COVERING EVERY REQUIREMENT OF SPRAYERS’ OF FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, TOBACCO, COTTON, ETC. 


“cok: 


PROBLEM ON 
Ee PROBL E 


~Replace Bek UNSATISFACTORY or 
WORN OUT SPRAYER ENGINE 


with a 
- “COLLIS” 
POTATO DIGGER POWER 
Fhe CRATE con be monatator Say tana 
E Use aS HP. Motor for a 5 H. P. job. 
GENERAL 


something ey” 
-hoped for. He has had a life- 
to contribute something 

worth while to his branch of 











“IDEAL PRUNING SAW” 


“Trim from the Ground”’ 


Used throughout the U.S. Comes 
with 8 fot handle oe 














The “COLLIS” Motor _ 
COMES ar ig TO GO 
pos. co. 
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TIMELINESS 
A PRODUCER.OF FARM PROFITS 


“Time is the essence of good farming.” Fimely work im- 
proves the quality of every farm crop, often increases the yield 
and always produces a better profit. 3 - 


Timeliness in preparing good seedbeds; in planting crops; in 
harvesting crops; in preparing them for ‘market or feeding; in 
Fall work and belt work, is assured by the use of 


FARM yos 


With a Case tractor you can get every important field or belt 
job done on time. This is one of the best fosms of crop and 
profit imsurance you can have. Case tractors assure timeliness 
in all farm work because: 


*They are practical, well adapted to 
all drawbar and belt work on 2 farm, 
and easily operated by farmers. 


They have well balanced, steady 
running engines of the most efficient 
type, built to stand up under strennu- 
ous work and with ample reserve 
power. A simple carburetor and spe- . 
cially designed “manifolds with heat 
control enable Case engines to operate 
— extreme econemy on low 

s. 


A rigid frame folds all “bearings, 
shafts and gears in permanent align- 
ment. 

Thus, im afl respects, Case tractors meet the ts of pro easive 
farmers who want their werk done om time, loll salt eooncatbee 4 The 
full ee ee ee timely work is told in our new beok 
let “Better Farming With Better Tractors” 2 copy of which will be sent for 
the asking. Write for it. 


cerca 9: crgepmcaprt gute 


Dept. Al att Wisconsin 


NOTBY Owe Cus plowe and: NOT the Cave plows 
harrows made bythe j. eat Case F Plow Works 


AWBERRY PLANTS 


TWO BEST EVERBEARERS, also the PEST ST. 
and most PRODUCTIVE strawberry known. ONE pen eal A 
an othertaritin bom. as fr ONE tng 
on any mar 
strawberries, all packed in wire- a S pees 
Grapes, Raspberries 
———— 


STON'S TRUE-T¢ -TO-NAME "STOCK 
PRICES have been have been GREATLY REDUCED, WHOLESALE PRICES 


catalog shows COOPER 
Sera Sch scrote tan oe Piage 


Power is transmitted to both drive 
wheels through a train of simple spur 
gears, all of forged ‘Steel with. eut 
teeth, enclosed and operating in oil. 


Bk frietion ~ 3 yard either rum in 
or are provi with ample, posi 

tive lubrieation, are enclosed ahi ove pre- 
tected from dust and dirt, 


All parts are accessible for repairs 
and adjustments and all bearings are 
easily renewable, 

Belt pulleys are mounted om 


crankshaft, in full view of operator 
oa lining up and backing into the 





insures safe arrival. 


Read About It 


Kew Kind of Power— 
Use 





ond tier Rint 31 f growing 

Ntoandl moore ae 000: 
’ $2,275,000 to cover cost of packing, 
freight, msvrance, strapping and duty, 


|. ing a gain of weight in 




















RECENTLY representatives from 

the various local pre acking associa- 
tions of the Hudson Valley, distribu- 
ted over five of the fruit counties, 
Signed incorporation papers for the 
formation of the Hudson Valley Fruit 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, ~ 
Inc., according to D. V. Rivenburgh, 
County Agent, Catskill, N. Y. The fed- 
erating of these various lecals into a 
central organization is epoch making 
in the development of the fruit im- 
dustry of the Hudson Valley. 

The central paeking house move- 
ment in the Hudson River district has 
| made rather a slow, conservative but 
| healthy growth and the gress has 
| been sound and on a bests which will 
probably prove permanent. 
eration as it stands today consists of 
seven leeal associations from Alb 
| Greene, Ulster, Dutchess. and Columbia 
Counties. In the past season the crep 
was rather light im this section and 
the output from these community 
plants was about 70,000 barrels. In an 
average seasom the pack would be at 
eee 100,000 barrels of apples and 


P This ization is pattermed after 
that in western New York and mary 
of the men who are responsible for 
the valley organization also saw ser- 
viee in the foundation of the western 
New York asseciation. The officers 


€ e Association, Inc. are: 
President, Clifford L. Miller of Clav- 
- erack; Vice-President, Joseph Deyo of 
Gardiner; Secretary, A. B. Buchhalz 
| Of Hudson. The ors are: Wil- 
liam Abe ht of Contackie. William , 
Blenis of Ravena; C. C. ond ef. 
Olster Park; Robert. R. Livingston of 
Cheviot. These men have all been 
i fruit mem im their respec- 
tive sections. The paaeren er will 
be im the Farm Bureae office at Hudsan. 

The various county Farm Bureau 
associations have been backing this 
! movement from the start, 2a movement 
which has been demanded om the parts 
of both the ‘consumer and the pre- 
| ducer. The new association hopes to 
standardize the grade throughout the 
entire valley, putting up a _ Uniform 
pack of quality. 


“Hk ern Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association have ren- 
| dered their final statement on the 1921 


geciation received from its customers 
the sum slightly in excess of $13,682,- 
From this was dedueted some 


leaving gross sales for the growers a 
sum in excess df $11,407,000. 
From these the local charges to be 


. #| subtracted amounted to $1,282,000 to 
_ JA. 8. WESTON & CO., R. D. No. 1 > BRIDGMAN, MICH. | cover freight and hauling, grading, in- 


surance, general crop expenses, 
ing, sort’ ng, advertising, brokera 


ance collected for the growers a sum 


| equal to $9,664,000. 140,903,000 pounds. 
of prunes were received and the sales 


show- 
packing of 


prices received .by the 
members -of the pte os oe the 
“Sunsweet” brand, the best b rand sold. 
by the Association, is as follows: 
Size. 
20- 31 Incl._._..___19.838¢ per Ib. 
82- 41 “ 8.256c basis. 


amounted to 144,111,000 
%207,000 pounds. 
The final 








The fed- { 


erop of prunes. It shows that the As-. 


-and selling expenses, leaving 2 -- of this 


class salesmanship to sell 144 

pounds ef prunes and to return the 
growers the priee realized this past 
Senceh ies p inent canons el eee 
ion of such a large tonnage grow- 
OF ee ne ee 


private geet 


never realize 


GATSUMA growers ef western Fler- 
ida have pooneel organized. At 
a recent meeting nna/the fel- 
: temporary S th: Menteaeae 
was. named: mi 
Jesse Miller, Graceville; W. W. Web- 
ster, Grand Ridge; pote et ater Mobley, Cy- ~ 

esa; S. A. Bleuntstown; ~ 

Kr. De illet "Wawahitchia; Willie — 
Carroll, Round sane WwW. k Wilson, ’ 
Panama City; E. Paton, ioe 
eas C. Pope, i West Bay; 

, Chipley; ‘W. . A. Sessoma, 

Bonifon” 


Men nati 
duetion such as i 
Agriculture MeRae; Dr. ©. F. E. Win- 
Se SE ete, Baty Mites leader in 
the satsuma field; P ~ a? e af 
CEs plant. oad Hi agp 
the Phorida Chee men Exchange; LM 

Rhodes of the state marketing 


of the Hudson Valley Fruit Growers’ sand many others were rnc Seay 


officers were eleeted: 
William L. on, Panama City, © 
President; J. D. Smith, Marianna, ~ 
Vice-President, ' and William Sessema, 
a a Secretary- Treasurer. a 


The fo 


Plantation. 
Company alone has arg out 500@ aeres © 
of this type of orange. 


manager 

rowers’ Association of 
Califone, who is ee F. “e 
Grady, resigned. 


corner of the United States 

him well in his new adventure. “Ss 
The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers have 

established a farm cost and ‘= 


ffiee building 
150x191 feet. -Despite the fact 
the export busimess with Europe 


and 
Sun- Maid Rai- 
in the past eight months 
ve have exported four times 

s entire tormage to Great 


other countries has not 
for most Pg gen the 
sin Grow 


last 
Britam. 


Aree and pear growers of south- 
ern California not contented 








lependence on 7 
Seven Acres | 4 > 8 8 
~ (Continued from page 10) 1d Orban Ee pl ag “gr eng pps 


nd cropned to a height. of not more : A bo SS é 
ihe a ay, Pe trol, will appear next month. 


sixth, discussing A is Con- 
than 5 feet in order to produce larger ig Ap 


fruit and encourage the growth of TMlustrating tree i 
fruiting laterals. A horse-drawn cul- —drawn from photograph 


tivator is used to keep the ground well 
gultivated between the rows, for rasp- 
erries especially soon run out if grass 


fp gg Bday er Invigorate Your Trees by Spraying 
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—o Jast-from 12 to 15 years. 
pone _ Thornless Blackberries Superior Tree invigoration has become one of the most of Scazecipe, and continued the experiment to 
h fine Over an acre of “Thornless” black- important reasons for persistent year-after-year prove whether this stimulation affected the 
nme berries are grown as these are con- use of Sca.ecipe as the dormant spray. This vitality of the trees! Tree imvigoration is a 

sidered better than “Snyder” a invigoration results in larger foliage, longer “plus” value which you receivé from the regular 
ealize re sed weedy: SF ppg h terminal growth and latér falling of the leaves. application of “The Complete Dormant Spray.” 

‘ > tate. hey do not teveh su And as a consequence of the larger leaves and 

big prices as rasnberries, but as the sa tne cide tn bik th : k Let Scatecipe be your dormant spray. Then 
hele crop is heavier and they are cheaper ¥ i d oe ey mites ad 78 “6 ai will know that you have done all that’ can 
S fo 9 pick, the net profit is about the SEE ROR SEND. SNE, LE: EAD. teew | Eecner. done at that particular time by any dormant 

e as for raspberries and logans. This in turn insures plumper fruit spurs the ew f : 

setot é ; spray or combination of sprays. Fall spraying 
‘anna: mf There are about 1% acres of red and secorid year and a larger crop the thitd year. jith Soap Is 1 4 h 
anna; ab : wi cipe controls pear psylla and peac 
Web- i Plack currants, some of the bushes | As is obvious, the stimulating effect of Scatecipe leaf curl. Spring application controls aphis, pear 

- aching over 9 feet in diameter and : : : 

, Cy ee 8 O5 thavof feuit. On the reds accumulates over a period of years. Inno cir- thrips, leaf minor, case bearer and leaf roller. 
ae +S. — <vuire ont the oil weak aed -cumstance should the spray be omitted a single Either fall or spring spraying with Scazecipe 
Leen, aS the blacks on the new. wood; ‘so year, even though your orchards may be tempo-_ controls scale, bud moth, European red mite, 
- Withey have to be pruned accordingly. rarily free from the diseases and insects which fungus or blight cankers from which are spread 
a ® These bring in a gross return of $700 Scatecipe controls. The Elsenburg Experiment _ fire blight, collarrotand root rot. And in addi- 
ae, ® —$800 per acre, but the cost of pick- Station, South Africa, reported 58% increase in — tion to controlling these insects and diseases, year 
,pro- mg is much less than for other fruit. yield of pear trees the third year, from the use after year use of Sca.ecipe invigorates the trees. 
erof -£ yh “Boussock” pear noes are a . 
Win- ood side line, they invariably yield a 5: 
ex in 4 good crop sa are a variety. particu- W E GUARANT. EE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in 
se af Me arly free from disease. two parts equal in general condition, and for three et one part with 
ume. E This rancher is fortunate in having SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part with lime-sulphur, givin 
zs é a hel the same summer treatment to both parts, the part grent with SCALECIDE will 
. M. four sons and two daughters to help be better than the part sprayed with lime-sulphur—in the judgment of three disinterest- 
rau, 9 mm, but now the farm is growing be- ed fruit growers—or we will refund the money you have paid for the SCALECIDE. 
~# yond the ag he has to employ a e 

- little outside help as well. 
one 3 He is a great ee in independ- If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement — or order direct from us. 
maa. 4 “on tha’ keene ‘oles deol cunin tab In any event, write today for the new booklet,“ Why SCALECIDE”. We will send you also “Spray- 
oma, Se he d . Pig! bbits. which ing the Home Garden”, which is considered one of the most helpful treatises extant on the control 

a —, lors Saihey a ail ne aie at of insects and diseasesthat attack trees, shrubs, vines, flowers and vegetables. Address Dep’t 11 
ment — nee ds no preparing in the busy days of ; 
~ oe Sulit sekson; and’s cow, Which pro- B. G. PRATT CO. . 50 Church Street NEW YORK CITY 
om mS 4 gla with all the milk and but- 
eres r they can use, and cream enough to . . 

: Murry the strawberries down. & 

: F preperation on a large scale, and A . : 
and told storage facilities enable the fruit I Copyright 
Sun- op to be marketed all over the 1922 THE COMPLE TE D ORMAN i x SP RA ) ay 
n of airie’ provinces besides supplying | sn smear cm = vane om ee : —e 


the towns in British Columbia itself. 
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. Australian Fruits 
q ' i _ ‘TREES AND PLANTS Strawberry Plants, 5,000,000 at $3.75 
AUSTRALIA completed a fairly sat- N ITR ATE OF SODA Rane ee Tree et Morey Bites. ‘Pehet ead Bart | ber 1000, M. H, Smith, of N.Y., says: “Your plants § 
isfactory season in exporting ap- Large Stocks carried at all importarit ‘berry hedging. Guaranteed, Write for new price list. | are the best I ever bought.” Wholesale ahd retail. | 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 75, Westm'nster. ; Fou C. S. PERDUE, Bo: 15, Showell, Md, 





bles to England and many favorable pitas geoteB 


Hoenn ee ee vanetiey (tadiamapolis, Ind. Columbus, Ohio 
Were the Cleopatra (known in Amer- Benton Harbor, Mich. Evansville, Ind. e eart 
liea as the Ortley and sometimes called Write for prices andjliterature ‘ 
he New York Pippin), Jonathan and S. H. BURTON, Western Distributor e 
Yox Orange Pippin. The quality of 
ihe Australian ‘apples was understood, : 
in the whole, to be very good. A mil- . . 
lon and a half boxes, comprising | . A it Fo 
bout 27,000 tons, were sent over. The | ' &, 
xkpense of handling was so great that ; ‘ | vy way 
lothing but the finest fruit yi ge New Bulletins = ar : bo é 
iorted. Some varieties were sold as ‘ hy | re 
heap as 12c a pound and others at for Farmers vo 
rom 16 te 18c, including such va- hho ave Insceriaeed $0 Geeket oo 
fieties as Cleopatra, Jonathan and Cox increasing the productiveness of Sis sisee—3¥ to 15 (e..8-* Sosseu be tes da 
pre nge Pippin. The retail distributors b ft EERO denial sean > ~ Ce peor 
bre paying 15 to 20 shillings per box plain, p Pears a Bet lnnguane . for 
bfor the fruit or 9 to 12c a pound. On ‘armers. who grow re 
ne best Cox Orange Pippin the gla Productive E . : 3 
ule : nerally over 1i4c. ruit ’ 
he caait yin caumatad et about 6 and other Crops _ Hardie power pumps are notable for their strength, durability, 
billings per box. Taking sol gd ae wentngpor ah low wee nnane a 2 i yg springs, guides, 
harges it would be necessary to get| | They contele g short-lived, lesome features, 
| least 15 shillings — box «Med a Their castings are ®. semi-steel, a are drop ae or of 
of the growers to realize a pro n- manganese steel linders are of steel tubing, ground to a 
rtune tely, however, the growers do| [ ; : gun barrel finish and y oreslainen inside and out by an improved * 
at me realize 15 shillings. Con- will bring process. Plungers are reba pba brome. between two soft 
ernst} . packings without touching the cylinders. — 
Pumps and repair parts are carried by Hardie dealers in evesy 
fruit-growing section of America. You cannot buy a better pump. ; 
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It is exfest to do business with aman who 
ty, and 





supervision. He knows 
= Itis a ful) mm = 
"purchase J tad puns Gnome 
ALDIWIN 

book ever issued on the growing 


The best 


ing stra other small 
Baldwin's supremacy in the berry 
plant business assures your . Baldwin's 

tee safe for you 
SSrwhetior you grow berries for 
garden, 


mespenes & Maes Bene 


qecived Sates we wou'd treat you if you 
honse fi " 
Ai plants fre y due, shonitns Gesell tar 
the-sure-to-grow-kind. 





r. Grower!’*. 
c 
We want you to know all My 
about the “Friend” Sprayer. 
Our new catalog is ready, it 


shows many sizes and styles for — 


all kinds of spraying. 

All the latest “Friend” develop- 

ments. Write direct or to nearest 

representative. 

National distributors and local 

dealers in important sections. 
Mention this paper 








= 70 Bushels 
Ss from a i5* Pkt. of 
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you 

len clon vertbion, Piscrlecse’ Puraprine 

have supplie ee trees for many of the 

largest in thecountry. 
ience—over 36 years—has 

eu eli to grow fyeee ich Sate 

i paying crops, 

trees are budded from mature peer ne 

trees and grown in the moist salt air of the 

Maryland Coast. We have 

known variety afew 


om ~: Ornamenta!s for fying the home 
ere are is fo om 
Evererecne, Hodge Paats, Fone 
Write for your copy of this money-saving Planters’ 
Guide--today. Ask aleo for ‘‘Home Beauti- 
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“ Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 
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' Orchards in Cultivation or 
! in Sod 
| Do you favor orchards in sod or in 
cultivated land?—Planter. 

HERE are soils that are so loose 

and porous they will produce fine 
fruit and plenty of it when growing in 
sod. We latte many examples of this 
where fruit trees are planted in the 
borders of the lawn on the home 
grounds. There are other soils more 
ténacious and clayey that harden after 
Yain and these soils require cultivation 
in order to.get good results. 

I know of a successful orchardist 
who gives but little cultivation and 
who succeeds in growing beautiful 
specimens of apples and yet does not 
expend much labor in producing his 
fruits. His method is to allow the 
weeds and grass to_grow up in the 
early growing season, turning them 
under with the plow in July or August. 
The weeds and grass add to the humus 
in the soil and prevent drying out of 
the soil. 





Cultivation for Pear Trees 


My pear trees are somewhat affected 
with pear blight. What has been your 
experience ?—Orchardist. 

OFTEN allude to David Bell, one 

of the most successful pear growers 
in New York state. What he does not 
know about pears is hardly worth 
knowing, one might think. 

His main orchard is kept cultivated 
from early spring up to about August 
first. This orchard is exceedingly pro- 
lific of superior fruit. 

Not far distant Mr. Bell has an or- 
chard of standard pear trees that has 
not been plowed in many years. Grass 
grows luxuriantly in this orchard and 

et the fruit is nearly as large and 

autiful as it is on the cultivated or- 
chard. I ask Mr. Bell which 
method he. likes better, the cultivation 
of the orchard or the non-cultivation, 
his answer is that much depends upon 
what is done with the orchard in grass. 
Mr. Bell applies fertilizers more 
largely to the orchard in grass than to 
the orchard that is cultivated. My ex- 
perience is that pears or any other 
fruit will be larger when grown upon 





ing in grass. There is a suspicion 
among pear growers that pear trees 
growing in cultivated soil are more 
apt to suffer from pear blight than 
those grown in grass. The theory. is 
that those trees that are cultivated 
make more rapid and succulent growth 
and therefore are easier prey to the 
dreaded blight. By the way, I will say 
that at Green’s Fruit Farm we have 
been growing pears for the past forty 
ears and have never suffered serious- 
y from pear blight. 


The Truck on the Faris 


I REMEMBER just how I felt when 
I bought the first truck for the 
farm. I felt that it was an extrava- 
ong but I soon found that it was 
one o 





the best investments I ever 


‘| made. The truck enables the man who.. 


drives it to do three or four times as 
much as he could have done with an 
ordinary farm team and wagon. If 
you should take away our farm truck 
now we would feel as though we could 
hardly ‘conduct business without it. 
With the truck distance is not of much 








Lowlecaded Fruit Trees a 


I AM asked to explain what I mean 
by low headed fruit trees. In reply ~ 
will say that I consider any fruit tree” 
whose limbs are so low an average” 
man cannot pass under them without ~ 
striking his head. Such a tree when” 
filled with fruit will at the ends of 
the branches be only four or five -feét ) 
from the ground. In old times you” 
could hardly find a tree trained as low 
as I have indicated. The idea was to” 
cut off all the lower limbs and leave” 
pen ic! the top to bear fruit. 

e it difficult to 
to prune the tree and fruit that might. 

ents be or bruised. [7 
would n as fine specimens ¢ 
fruit from h branches as I would’ 
on a moderate height tree or what T° 

ight call low headed. a 

e man who first thought of train-— 
ing. Me trees with low heads cer’ 
tainly had a happy thought. It is 
strange that low headed trees should” 
not have been planned for throughout © 


1 
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~~ th 
== in: 
More | 
feoopins 


This @n 
ick the fruit or” i 


fell onc 
The peb 
portant. 
be accur 


| Was | 
gat the 


the past forty years. I have trees on 9. 


my experimental grounds that when 
weighted with fruit permit the” 
branches to rest upon the ground 
Such trees are trained too low. ‘a 





a 
Nothing But Bark 
I have not ‘seen anything from your 
en on the bark of trees. Will you 


indly write something on this sub 
ject?——-Edward C. y 


HE time will come when the waste — 


could be made more useful as a 


fertilizer. They are valuable'as a pro- "| 


tection against frost. Frost pene- 
trates leaves more slowly than many 
other items. 

The bark of trees is by most people 
considered waste: In old times m 
use was made of oak bark as a tanning 
material for tanning leather. I assume 
that it is still used for that purpose. 


If you examine the bark of trees) 
you will. find that it is a re 


5 


critical 


cultivated soil than upon trees stand-. ; 


strings can be removed in large quan- 
tity to be used for various purposes, 
mainly for wrapping the buds of trees 
after they are inserted by the n’ 
men. Bark is an armor. It will shi 
the trees from severe blows. i 
You can distinguish the varieties, if — 
you are a weodsm the bark of © 
the tree. See how the of the beech” 


tree, so smooth and free from corm ~ 


tions, differs from the bark of the 


the maple or the hickory. There” 
is one kind of hickory that attracts 


attention by its long slivery outer 


bark, which gives the name of the shag~ 
pred page : bee B bark _— nn 

’ were to + 
whereas there ie he pn a of val . 


The ‘Gark of the tree must expand — 
to ao toom for the annual growth 
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The Serious Side of Life 


LITTLE gir] sat carefully holding up 
the_corners of her apron as if await- 
* ing gifts of great worth. On his knees 
fore her, a small boy was vastly busy 
sping up the gravel with his short fin- 
rs. He was packing this into his diminu- 
slippers—full measure, heaped up and 
ming over. 
‘He emptied these, to the very last pebble, 
ito the little girl’s apron. She received the 
tribution as gravely as it was given and 
ered no remonstrance when the digger 
l once more to his self-appointed task. 
e pebbles fairly flew. This thing was im- 
ant. As much gravel as possible must 
faccumulated and treasured. 
Was it age-old instinct at work? Here 
it the fair’ one, and he, the strong male, 
puld pour riches into her lap. He put his 
ole heart into it. She cherished ‘the 
git of his labor in her little apron and one 
it she would defend it at all costs. And 
hen came one of the tragedies of child- 
00d The voice of one “who never could 
low and never would understand.” It said, 
Dut on your shoes at once and never let me 
pouring dirt into them again.” 


» Good Roads and Education 


SOME years ago I jolted over a rutted 
} road as far as the flivver could take me 
/ before stalling in a mud hole. I es 
ieded the warning of —‘“worse ahead”— 
luce me to turn back, for many miles a 
6 country- had been depressingly vacant 
oking. The few homes beside the road 
bked neither prosperous nor pleasant and 
ugh it was late spring the children were 
bin school. 
That was hardly their fault for there was 
‘school to go to within convenient dis- 
ice. I felt sorry for them and brooded 
it over their disadvantages as I bumped 
mg. Then I struck back into the high- 
ay and forgot the byway in the happy, 
ents and sounds of thriving farm commu- 





Th is year again I found myself in the 
ighborhood of that unforgotten mudhole, 
1 could not recognize the spot. The sum- 
after I had stuck there, a good road 

| been run past those lonely houses. 
lowed'a schoolhouse worthy of the chil- 

r who will one day take our places in 
fairs of this country. A shabby little 

et g house had been transformed into 
viting church. Trucks had, on several 


ms, taken the place of the old ox carts - 


ich had formerly hauled the. crops. 
rybedy and every thing looked better, 
‘I'm very sure they felt better. 


man’s College Red Rag To See 
IDE publicity was given to the letter 
written by a Mr. See, of elevator 

. fame, in response to the request for 
ribution to a woman’s college. In his 

r of refusal, Mr. See took the opportu- 
t ) air his views upon all such institu- 
. would have every one of them 

und and the rin an effort 





to knock into their heads some sense and 
to knock out of their systems: much' objec- 
tionable foolishness. 

The more literary element of the country 
rallied handsomely to the cause of the girls 
and their colleges. We could almost find it 
in our hearts to feel sorry for the offender, 
so scornfully was he rebuked. 

That A. B. See knows his alphabet, sounds 
like a foregone Conclusion, and that he 
knows some other useful things is indicated 
by his rise to the top of the elevator world. 
We should at all times be pleased to listen 
to his views on this subject even though it 
is not exactly overflowing with human in- 
terest. But when it comes to criticising 
women’s colleges, we are reminded of the 
plight-of a shoemaker who plied his trade in 
ancient days. 

As the classical legend runs, a great art- 
ist, having painted a great picture, placed 
it on exhibition in view of the passing pub- 
lic. It won unstinted praise save from a 
shoemaker who pointed out a defect in the 

~drawing of the foot. 

Artists in those days must have had less 
temperament than now, for the painter took 
the criticism in good part and made the sug- 
gested alteration. Followed a not unnatural 
case of swell-head on the part of the shoe- 
maker, who forthwith set up as an art critic 
and proceeded to find another fault with the 
masterpiece. But this drew from the artist 
nothing but the biting retort, “Let not the 
shoemaker ‘go above the ankle.” In other 
words, “Don’t talk about what you don’t un- 
derstand.” 


Airplanes Protect Forests 
HE use of airplanes in forest fire pro- 





tection, has a quality of romance, a 


picturesque appeal, that almost diverts 
one from consideration of its useful possi- 
bilities. Yet it is easy to see how admirably 
this branch of the service supplements, 
while it does not replace, the ground service. 

The observer in an airplane can readily 
pick up from above, a thread of smoke in- 
visible to the lookout on the ground. One 
specialty of the aviators is to soar over 
areas recently visited by thunder storms and 
thus locate any lightning-set fire before it 
can burst into conspicuous view. Where 
large fires are burning in rough and difficult 
locations, the plane offers to the skilled fire- 
fighter an invaluable gain in time, as he 
circles the area and is able to judge at a 
glance how best his men may be disposed to 
make the most efficient fight. 

Prompt communication is essential to suc- 
cess, and all planes are equipped with radio 
transmitting sets, while eaeh ground station 
or sub-station maintains a radio receiving 
station. At intervals of 15 to 20 minutes 
the observer reports regularly to the nearest 
ground station. If he himself is not quali- 
fied as an operator, the pilot can always 
transmit the message. 

In 1921 the airplane patrol covered almost 
the entire forested area of California. Doubt- 
less its activities will be Hoth intensified and 
extended in the near future. Up to the 
—— the orsiage # ars over a given spot 


prt lonet two" flights daily sh 


ended that at . 
uld be made over. 


the same route.- Circle patrols, of not to 
exceed two hours, would be considered a 
thoroughly efficient protection.. 





Advertising by Censorship 

ECENTLY a French author enjoyed 
R an uhexampled sale of his works fol- 

lowing upon a papal ban against them. 
People who had never thought of reading 
his books, flocked to-buy them. The inci- 
dent may well be remembered before we 
adopt the proposal to create a “Censor of 
Literature” as is. suggested by the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
’ Most decent-minded people regret that 
objectionable books should be either written 
or printed, but they know-the danger of 
too much zeal. Lots of us will stand on 
tip-toe to look over a wall at something that 
we would not turn our heads to see on the 
open street. 


PEAKING of pigs, a professor of agri- 
S cultural engineering says, “We have 
found that pleasant surroundings. are 
best. Sunshine is the most essential factor, 
and pens' built in pretty style make it addi- 
tionally pleasant for the animals, Gothic 
style is advocated because the sloping roof 
allows the sun to drift in.” Then, too, 
Gothic is good for acoustics, and, if the pigs 
wish to give a concert, the pitch of the roof 
might favorably affect the pitch of the 
squeal, 








Three Good Wishes 


HAT wishes can we offer our Orchard 
Women at the opening of the New 

Year? © Wealth?. That’s good. 
Health? ‘That’s better, for without health, 
wealth cannot bring happiness. Ah! Hap- 
piness. Now we've struck the best wish of 
all, for it ineludes all good things that are 
essential to our contentment and prosperity. 
So here’s to your health, wealth and happi- 
ness, but the greatest of these is happiness. 


A Poem of Childhood - 


ERE is a poem which might touch the 
heart even if we did -not know that 
the author is a litle girl of ten 

years. After reading it, we think she must 
be a very sweet and interesting, as well as 
a very unusual child. 


I WAS THINKING 
By Hilda Conkling 


I was thinking’ 

The tenderness children need 
Is in soft shadow things; 

Is akind of magic . . 
Petals of a dark pansy 
Cloudy wings ; 

(But the sun can touch me 
With finger tips like flowers.) 


And the tenderness children need 
Is in old thoughts and songs of all the world 
People have not forgotten. 





It is in nag way mothers look at tired chil- 


dre 
It is in the half-voice fathers use, 
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Expansion 


A million new subscribers were linked to the 
Bell System during the past two years—put- 
ting into operation a million new routes of talk, 
and a corresponding increase in all intervening 
facilities such as switchboards, cable and long 
distance lines. 


No other country is so ‘well equipped as the 
United States for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—because the telephone is’ 
so useful—the demand for service keeps grow- 
ing greater. 


The growth of telephone demand in the 
United States is greater than the growth of 
population. It is an intensive growth. An in- 
creasing percentage of the population is seeking 
telephone service. 


The Bell System is providing for more in- 
vestment, further technical achievement, more 
wires, switchboards and stations—and miore 
subscribers. The American people require the 
best service. The best service means the most 
comprehensive service, not only for the neces- 
sities of to-day, but for the necessities of the 
future. 


ey ® 
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“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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332 §. DIVISION AVE.. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Maloneys Fruit 
and Ornamental 
TREES 


The finest that skill and science can produce direct 


from our upland nurseries to you at growers’ prices. 


70% of our business comes from old customers, we give them satisfactory stock and service— 
that’s the a . Af d i 
pidhS | aE wad  aorag Bas J : Era has once had our trees—he knows he will get what he 
: Maloney sells at cost of production plus one profit so the price will be t. 
Now is the time to get started in the fruit business—acre for acre—an orchard pays much 
better than any other crop. But start right. Get absolutely true tock. 
Ww the varicties sent you are just what you order, because they 
shipped under our eupereision, That's why in 39 years we have built 
es mew ork ous. PRs eo f you to send for our catalog and start 
balf the price you can purchase them from any agent. noe eatnaled saamonsl or ase 


We Prepay Transportation Charges on all orders for over $7.50 


MALOKEY BROS NURSERY 00- Inc, 38 Main St, Dansile, N.Y. 








American Fruit Grower Magazine 


_ Chats with Fruit Grower’sWif 


By Hazel Bursell 


What to Eat for Vitamines 


66 HAT should I know about these 

vitamines I hear so much 
about?” Mrs. Average Housewife has 
been asking herself many times these 
last few months. 

The answer to her question is sim- 

le—Know the effect. the lack of them 

s; know what foods are high in the 
different ones; and know how to pre- 
pare the foods so as to keep the vita- 
mine content high. 

There are three vitamines, known 
by their effects rather than by sight. 
The first is called “Fat Soluble A” and 
is necessary for growth in the young, 
and to maintain health in the adult. 
Experiments on animals and man have 
conclusively shown that when this-prin- 
ciple is lacking in the det of the young 
growth ceases. Certain eye troubles 
and Rickets are also thought to be 
caused by the lack of “A” vitamine. 


Yellow Fats Contain “A” 


The inclusion of animal fats, es- 
pecially the yellow colored ones, such 
as cream, butter, beef suet, fish oils 
egg yolk, together with green leafy 
vegetables, as spinach and tomatoes, 
and colored root vegetables such as 
carrots, yellow corn, and sweet po- 
tatoes, assures the family of sufficient 
ae of Fat soluble A in their 

jet. 

The second vitamine, Water Soluble 
B, is found in nearly all natural food- 
stuffs to some extent. Whole-grain 
cereals, yeast, and nearly all fruits 
and vegetables contain “B”. Lemons, 
oranges, prunes and tomatoes are all 
quite rich in this vitamine. 

The “B” vitamine is a preventative 
of Beri Beri and other serious nervous 
diseases. 

“C” Prevents Scurvy 


Some scientists believe that the 
third vitamine, or Water Soluble C, 
is‘the most important of all yet dis- 
covered. It is a direct preventative 
of scurvy, as has been conclusively 
proven. The richest sources of this 
vitamine are fresh vegetables and 
fruits such as oranges, tomatoes, 
lemons, cabbage, swedes, turnips and 
lettuce. Meat and milk each contain 
small amounts. ft 

Water soluble C is the most easily 
destroyed by heat, being killed in most 
cooking, canning and drying processes. 
Therefore to have “C” in the diet it 
is necessary to serve some raw foods. 

Both the other vitamines are quite 
stable to ordinary cooking tempera- 
tures. Neither is harmed in the pro- 
cesses of drying or home canning, 
though “B” may be somewhat affected 
in the commercial canning process. 


Mixed Diet Advisable 


“If you have in your diet some leafy 
vegetables, fruit, cereal, or cereal 
products, meat or a meat substitute, 
and include at least one uncooked fruit 
or vegetable daily, you need never suf- 
fer from. malnutrition in any form,” 
say the specialists who have made 
thorough studies of the subject in all 
its phases. 





An Inexpensive Dress 


Form 


Behe of the greatest aids to the 
home dressmaker is a good dress 


| form on which to do necessary fitting 


and draping—one that is really a per- 
fect likeness of the owner. It will 
soon be springtime again, and that 
means to a woman one thing mostly— 
new clothes for herself and family. 

A dress form can easily be built at 
home for the small sum of $2.75 for 
materials, while the commercial price 
is from ye to $25. Why not build one 
now, and then have it ready for the 
spring and summer ‘3 

The materials 


gunned paper about 1s to 2 inches is 
Ly 
wide ‘such as is used to seal packages 


. 
’ 
se 


and may be purchased at any station 
ery store; a close-fitting lining or 
knitted vest, and a standard for th 
eompleted dress form. 


Standard Easily Made 


The men folks can easily make | 
standard by using a smooth round @ 
right stick about the height of th 
model, which has a series of horizon 
holes bored for a space near the cen 
to permit the raising and lowering ¢ 
the form. . The upright should be 
planted securely in some sort of § 
floor-piece large enough to prevem 
tipping, but still not too heavy 
lifting. 

An oval-shaped board about 
size of the form at the hipline, with 
hole in the center for slipping ove 
the upright stick, and a small roun 
peg to fit in the upright’s holes undé 
the oval board to hold it at the d 
sired height, complete the standai 
When the seamstress wishes to rai 
or lower the form, she merely mo 
the projecting peg up or down a noteh 

Next cut the gummed paper inf 
strips, keeping the various lengths i 
separate groups. Cut 100 strips 
inches long, 90 strips 9 inches long, 
75 strips 12 inches long, 50 strips 1 
inches long, and 250 strips 3 inch 


tong. 

ne vest or close-fitting lining is p 
on the person for whom the form: 
to be made and the strips of paper an 
pasted on the lining by another work 
man. If a vest is used the sleeve 
should be cut off above the elbow, ar 
a fitted standing collar added. 


Make Paper “Belt” 


The pasting is begun by wrapping 
one. piece (preferably 2 inches wide 
around the normal waist line twice. | 
piece is put up the center front an 
the center back from the neck to 
hip line. Then four braces are pasté 
diagonally from the shoulders to th 
waist line in the front and back. 

The form is now ready to be cot 
pletely covered with the strips, w 
shoul tradye 4 and run vertically fre 
the neck to the hip line. : 

The ¥-inch strips are pasted diage 
onally, crossing under the arm. The 
12-ineh strips are pasted diagonally” 
across the chest over the vertical 
strip ater put on. The 11-inch onei 
go diagonally across the vertical oné 
rom the waist line to the hip-line (b 
low the waist). Then completely ff 
in the spaces until covered with t& 
short strips, laying them as orderly 
possible. 

When finished, split down the b 
and remove from the model. Stick tie 
cut edges together with strips of- 
gummed paper pasted across the cil 
on the inside of the form. Then the 
form may be placed on the standar 
and is ready for use. es 

With the aid of such a dress fo 
made with little work and expense, tig” 
mother in the home can easily “fit” 
her own clothes. Then too she cal 
try out paper patterns on the form ¢ 
ascertain just how the garment Wy 
look on her, even before she cuts int 
the goods. x 


Factors in Good Digestiot 
D° you want a good healthy 
gestion? % ay 
But of course you do—everyo 
does! No one can be really happy 9 
carry on life’s work with the greates® 
possible effciency unless h‘s or* n@l 
‘tummy” takes care of its part of tm 
business with ease and without bouk 
ering the owner. ‘a 
Then the first thing to do is to Time 
out what things make for a good @& 
gestion, and knowing that bring Um 
whole body up to standard—and the 
live so as to keep it there. . a 
Need Healthy Body 
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w many people with sick run-down 
ies, have good digestion—can 
ak of any? Strive to remedy o 
ralong with stomach troubles. 
ark! of fresh air is another big 
ential. A dull tired feeling is 
ally a direct result of bad air. 
yer, under any circumstances sleep 
ih the windows closed at night—put' 
plenty of covers for warmth. 
Vholesome exercise without over- 
king or | padre makes for a.good 
petite, and normal ple should be 
hungry at meal times. Diges- 
Tiices are not being secreted prop- 
when the person lacks appetite— 
unless they do flow and mix with 
| foods, the latter will not digest 
pletely and properly. 
; Eat Plain Foods 
Good plain wholesome foods, in suf- 
mt variety, and well-prepared and 
d should be eaten. ating too 
ch is a guaranteed method of ac- 
irin the r digestion. The sub- 
t of foods is a topic by itself, how- 
Another ‘sure-fire’ method of get- 
indigestion is to eat between 
als—the same old story which has 
en told a thousand times. The 
mach can’t go on forever working 
mty-four hours in a day. It final- 
gets worn out and “strikes.” And 


m only for decent treatment. 
ood should be masticated 


Fe . i 

thoroughly... The saliva in the mouth 
really be digestion on certain kinds 
of foods, and it is therefore necessary 
to chew the food long enough to mix 
it with the saliva. Too much fatty, 
concentrated, or irritating foods should 
be avoided. Candy and sugars, highly 
seasoned sauces, and foods with a 
high acid content (as vinegars) come 
under the irritating class. Cheese and 
sugar are two concentrated foods 


Pays to Be Cheerful 


Cheerful people have much better 
digestions than do the long-faced, 
down-in-the-mouth types. A spirit of 
happiness should prevail at the dinner 
table—make it a point to see that the 
family has some good laughs, and keep 
away from depressing subjects. But} 
the person who looks for the bright 
side of things all of the time is the 
one who will get the most out of his 
food as well as the most out of every- 
thing. 

Food should never be taken into the 
stomach when nervous or “Peeved,” 
as the juices do not flow properly, and 
the organs are not stimulated to the 
usual state of action. 

To summarize—Have some interest- 
ing work and work hard at it, play 
some, look at the bright side of things, 
eat the foods that your common sense 
tells you are all right and in reason- 
able amounts—and your digestion will 
take care. of itself. 





Choice Fruit Salads 


| FTER talking about salads, the editor decided she might help the” good 
‘cause along by giving some tried and trusted recipes for fruit salads, 
meby making it easier for the busy housewife to try out some salads. 


. 
ne 


that wives of American Fruit Grower readers would have many 


of fruits at hand, the recipes for fruit salads were chosen from among 


I undreds of others. 


Pineapple and Pimento Salad 

a heart-leaf of lettuce lay a 
md slice of canned pineapple. With 
gsors cut strins of rosy canned 
iento about an eighth of an inch 

and long enough to reach from 
feenter hole to the rim of the slice.. 
pose these like the rim of a wheel. 
‘the center ‘with cottage or cream 
Bese reddened with finely chipped 
sento, and press half a walnut into 
} cheese. 
th a spoonful of mayonnaise, leav- 
the gay color showing on the other 


. Apple and Celery Salad 
cup celery 1 teaspoon lemon 
) cup apples juice 


Wash and scrape celery. Cut into 


dengths. Pare and cut apples into 
Minch cubes. Add lemon juice to 
les and mix lightly with the celery. 
i ready to serve, arrange on clean 

ce lea? and add spoonful of salad 


_ Banana and Fruit Salad 

jut bananas in quarters crosswise; 
| in mayonnaise or creamy salad 
sing, sprinkle with chopped nuts 

i serve on lettuce leaf. 


Creamy Dressing 
(Goes .with above recipe.) 
poons mus- speck cayenne 
cup vinegar 
eggs yolks or 
one whole egg 
2 teaspoons butter 


spoons salt 
poons sugar 

spoons flour 

up full cream 


L ingredients in top of double 
e1 = vinegar to make 
; batter and beat smooth. Then 
the remainder of the vinegar and 
itly beaten yolks. Cook over hot 
Birring constantly until thick and 
oth, add butter and cool. When 
add sweet or sour cream well 


fmove stones from white cherries 
stuff with nuts. Place cherries in 
tele, pile chopped nuts and place 
an zg on top. ; 
Prune Celery Salad 
poon gela- % chopped 
espoons cold % cup chopped 
Poe: 14 cn dliniepas 
P boiling a 
ors 1 ‘ 
more 


On: 
ee a 


1 
% "cup chopped 
2 pimentess cut 


finel 


lecup__ prunes y 
% teaspoon salt 


cooked and cut 
finely 
White and Green Salad 


1.cup shredded . % cup chopped 
b nuts 


ca age 

1 cup diced celery % cup peas 

1 cup diced apples . 
1 tablespoon gelatine, soaked in 2 

tablespoons cold water and dissolved 

in 1 cup white stock or hot water sea- 


soned with lemons, salt and white 


ask one side of the fruit peppe 


pper. 
Pour gelatine over other ingredients. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with mayon- 
naise. May garnish with green olives 
Fruit Salad 

Equal parts ‘grapes, ineapple, 
celery, apples, and nuts diced and 
mixed with lemon juice. Dates may 
also be added and any of the other 
fruits omitted. A tablespoon of 
whipped cream to each.serving may 
be used. 
Date and Apple Salad 
Pour boiling — over a pound of 
dates; then separate the dates with a 
fork and lift to a granite pie-tin. Set 
the dates into the oven to dry the out- 
side, turning meanwhile if necessary. 
When cold cut each date into 4 or 5 
lengthwise strips. Pare, quarter and 
core apples to equal the bulk of the 
dates.- Cut the apples into small 
lengthwise pieces. Squeeze lemon juice 
over them. Mix with pieces of dates, 
sprinkle with a teaspoon of salt and % 
teaspoon ringer or paprika. Mix again 
then add 4 or 5 tablespoons salad oil, 
and mix again. Serve on lettuce 
leaves. . 

Cheese Apple Salad 

Pare apples cut into balls with a 
vegetable cutter or into one inch cubes. 
Make twenty-four. Cream cheese add- 
ing one teaspoon each Worcestershire 
sauce, ard salt and one tablespoon 
coomeet canned pimento. Shape into 
12 balls the same size as the apple 
balls. ~Arrange on lettuce and serve 
with French dressing. The apple 
should be marinated with. French 
dressing and let stand until chilled. 

Other suggested combinations 


Banana, nuts (Cut Pear (% slice) and 
fine riced cheese 
Waldorf Salad— 

1 cup celery, 
-1 cup apples 
cup nut meats. 
ressing for each 
salad) 








MontgomeryWard 8G. 
New Spring Catalogue 
READY for You 


Send the Coupon Below 
for Your FREE Copy 


It is completed. ' The new Catalogue for Spring is now ready. 
Months of work searching for bargains, experts visiting all the 


markets of America, better and still better values. 


Now the book is 


complete. And one copy is: YOURS Free. 
In all our Fifty Years Service to the American Public we have never 
offered you better values—bigger bargains in dependable, serviceable 


goods and larger savings for you. 


It is the duty of évery thrifty man, of every prudent wqman, to take 


advantage of this offer and send 
the coupon below for this new 
complete catalogue. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and Family 


For the Man: Suits of all vir- 
gin wool, as low as $14.95. Every- 
thing else a man wears of equally 
high quality at correspondingly 
low prices. Everything a man uses 
from tools to farm machinery at 
a saving. 

For the Woman: The best New 
York Styles in all kinds of wear- 
ing apparel. Everything needed 
to make a house a home. Every- 
thing a woman buys for home, 
herself or. children—and always 
at a saving. 

We repeat—one copy of this 
Catalogue is yours Free. Don’t 
you, at least, miss the pleasure, 
the surprising bargains, the big 
saving that may just as well be 
yours. Send this coupon back to- 
day! 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO FORT WORTH KANSASCITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. ST. PAUL 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We have perfected out service for You. 
After much work, and study , origi- 
nating and testing new systems, and 
employing experts, we have a system 
that makes certain a very quick and 
satisfactory service to you. 
Practically every order is now actu- 
ally being shipped and on its way to 
the customer in less than 48 hours. 


indeed that “Montgomery Ward & 
Co., the Oldest Mail Order House, is 
Today the Most Progressive." + 


ail = 
ev 


Mail the coupon Below to the 
one of our Aive houses 
that is 1 you. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept: 83-H 
1 Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore. (Mailthis coupon to the house 
nearest you. ) 
Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
Spring Catalogue. 
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Cut Faster, 
Easier and 
Last Longer 


OU need the best saw to do good pruning. That’s why it will 


pay you to use Atkins Pruning Saws. 


They help you do more 


and better pruning, save you time, labor and money. Atkins Saws 
are thade of the famous Silver Steel—the finest saw steel in the 


world. They take a keener edge, 
longer and need less filing. 


cut faster, run easier, stay sharp 


Our Duplex Pruner No. 3, shown here, is a popular saw. One edge 


_has coarse teeth for heavy work, 


the other has fine teeth for light 


cutting. Look for the name “Atkins” on the blade when you buy 


a pruning saw. 


It means long service and real value. 


There are 


Atkins Saws for every wood or metal cutting purpose. Ask your 


~ dealer, or write us. 


Get This FREE Book 


On Pruning and Saws 
Every fruit grower should have a copy 
of this helpful book. It tells the correct 
methods and proper time for pruning 
every kind of>tree.. It shows how suc- 
cessful pruning is done quicker 

and easier with the right tools. 

Just write your name and address 

on the mar: in of this pa _e, :.nd*give your 
dealer’s name. Mail it to us today. 





——s 


PRUNING 





E.C.ATKINS 
G - 














Soin cunpeeeectell 


E.C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., ‘O° Indiana olis, Ind. 


Makers of “Silver Steel’’ 


Saws and Tools. 


Handled by leading hardware 


dealersand jobbers, mill supply houses and factory branches all over the world. 














FREE? fx picciicosrecvsitonn 
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The Pump of a Hundred Uses 
Every day in the year—even when you're not 


Tey PUMP 


working on fruit or vegetables—there is som: 
geod use you can make of the STAND- 
SPRAY PUMP. For washing the 
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growing 


Colonial Gardens, Orlande, 





Anyone can make big money 
by growing Knight’s Howard 
No. 17 (Early), Gibson (Mid- 
season), Teddy R. (Late) and 
Champion (Everbearing) 
strawberries. These are posi- 
tively the best four varieties 
and have often produced 
more than $1000 worth 0° 
fruit per acre. 
If-you are planning a large patch, 
pldsit ies four Satieties Saal 
. Sively. If you can spare only a 
space, use Knight’s Garden 
Collection described on inside 
front cover of catalog. It only 
costs $6 and should easily pro- 
duce $150.00 worth of berries next 
season. Send for . 


ight’s Guide 
to Small Fruits 


and learn how to raise strawberries, 

raspberries, blackberries, grapes, etc.; 

learn what others have done; learn 

why Knight’s plants are sprayed for 

the sake of your crop. Send a post- 

card with your name and address 
~ tonight. 


David Knight & Son 
Box 76 Sawyer, Michigan 





A Japanese Prince 
(Continued from page 4) ce 
be harvested at one picking. Or, the 
period of marketing may be. extended 
over two months or more if desired. 

Growing of the Satsuma orange in 
Mobile county has been established 
as a commercial industry. Its possi- 
bilities and limitations are known, 
through experiment, failure, difficulties 
overcome by science, marketing prob- 
lems encountered and solved and with 
the aid of wise laws fearlessly ad- 
ministered for the protection of the 
orchards and those who buy nursery 
stock. 

Pioneers of the industry have dem- 
onstrated that it can be made profit- 
able and, more than this, that thé 
life of the Mobile county citrus grower 
and his family is a happy one, in a 
climate that is not equaled, month in 
and month out, and from year to year, 
in any other part of the world. 

It is no tropical paradise or workless 
Eden that is here pictured, where one 
may plant dollars and idly watch them 
grow into thousands. he Satsuma 
industry in Mobile county offers a 
pleasant field for labor, and plenty of 
it, with reasonable exnectation of am- 
ple returns upon the money, thought 
and work intelligently expended upon 
it. Those seeking more than this are 
pursuing the rainbow’s end. Those 
who dream in terms of unearned 
riches or wealth acquired without the 
investment of the three essentials, 
money, thought and labor, should fare 
further, for Such dreams do not more 
often come true here than elsewhere 
in this work-blessed world. 





Rambles of a 


Horticulturist 

(Continued from page 9) 
tyves of diseases for which there is 
no remedy and to practice.a winter 


clean-up spray of lime sulphur for 
some other diseases. Much interest 


_ was shown in the reports of the vari- 


ous county agents on the remarkable 
results being secured by the use of 
nitrate of soda, sulphate ammonia and 
similar nitrates in increasing the yield 
of fruits of all kinds. The pro 
closed by a very instructive talk by 
T. A. Farrand of the Extension Serv- 
ice at the College and a talk on the 
marketing. through the Farm Bureau 
Produce Exchange of Detroit by F. 
A. L. Bloom. 
Indiana Horticultural Society 
The Fruit.Growers Short Course and 
the Indiana Horticultural Society held 
a joint meeting December 11th to 15th 
at Lafayette. Much interest was 
shown in subjects like sprayine. thin- 
ning, pruning and packing, as handled 
by the various experts of the Uni- 
versity. San Jose scale is bad in the 
middle west and J. J. Davis’ address 
held the attention of the audience. 
Prof. Gardner is doing some unusuall 
fine work in the control of apple blotch 
and a bulletin will be issued later 
for the general press on this subject. 
Marketing came in for considerable 
attention, cooperative marketing of 
erishables being handled by N. R. 
eet, Manager of the Western New 
York Cooperative Assn., who also 
gave a second address on the work of 
the Federated. C. I. Lewis gave an 
address on advertising as a factor in 
fruit marketing and S, W. Fletcher, 
Head of the Department of Horticul- 
ture at Pennsylvania State College, 
discussed direct marketing of fruits 
for the fruit grower. Dr. Fletcher also 
gave an address on nursery stock and 
C. I. Lewis an address on the develop- 
ment and aga ee in this 
country. The subject of apple storage 
houses was handled Ww. G. Kaiser 
and aroused a great deal of interest. 
Much fun was the rule at the horti- 


members with 
feeling towards the 
wards each other, 
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: Methods of Fertilizing 


(Continued from page 5) 


is a particularly early bearer, and 
often makes a crop the third year. 
Even with such early productivity 
however, the tree will remain more 
important than the bearing of fruit, 
for a year or two longer, since tree- 
making is indispensable to future fruit 
making 


Ingredients in Change 
With bearing oranges, as with any 
plant, the composition of the crop pro- 


duced, must be the basis of rational 


food supply. This material is actually 
removed from the soil, therefore the 
quantity of the crop, or fruit to. be 
provided for, is the starting point for. 
the rational fertilizing of the grove. 
The average amounts of the threé es- 
sential plant foods, shown by analysis 
to be present in the fruit, becomes the 
practical basis for the economical and 
satisfactory: fertilizing of bearing 
orange trees. 

Fertilizing Ingredients in Oranges 
20,000 Ibs 300 boxes 
Phosphoric Acid —~__.0.06 per cent 12 lbs. 
Nitrogen ~~~... 0.14 per cent 28 Ibs. 
FORDE icthd apie weds 0.25 per cent 50 lbs. 

Adopting 20,000 Ibs. of fruit, equiv- 
alent to 300 boxes, as a convenient 
crop basis, the above amounts of each 
of the three ‘actual plant food require- 
ments would supply the demands of 
the crop for material for its growth. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
this material only represents the fruit, 
and provides no supply for the needs 
of the tree. The actual demands of 
the grove producing 800 boxes of 
oranges would be more nearly repre- 
sented by combining the plant food 
requirements already specified for the 
growing tree with the material now 
shown as necessary for producing the 
fruit that tree is to bear. 

Experience, however, has shown that 
economical vrove fertilizing necessi- 
tates certain modifications of this 
theoretical basis. Less nitrogen and 


more phosphoric acid than indicated 


by the more composition of the tree 
and its fruit, are found to best meet 
the continued welfare of the grove. 
Nitrogen is partly provided through 
the action of nitrifying bacteria on 
the nitrogen of the air, particularly 
when the intervention of a le inous 
cover crop is secured. Phosphoric 
acid may profitably be used in some 
excess of the actual demands of the 
crop, because it is to an extent sub- 
ject to leeching, and moreover, assists 
in liberating otherwise unavailable 


‘plant food of the soil. The application 


of potash in close conformity to the 
defhands of the crop, as shown by 
analysis is found to best meet the re- 
quirements of the grove. 

A fertilizer which shall supply 100 
trees with 72 Ibs. of oe ngs acid, 
40 lbs. of nitrogen and 122 lbs. of ac- 
tual potash will meet the plant food 
requirements of the average 800 box 
grove. This. therefore may advantag- 
eously be adopted as the basis, or nor- 
— sere the borides — ca 5 
tilizing o e grove. It wi 
be _noticed that the relat’on between 
these three different plant food con- 
stituents in the nermal fertilizer is ap- 
proximately as follows: 

Nitrogen 1, Phosphoric acid 2 and 
Potash 3. These proportions should 
be approximately ‘preserved in the 
composition of fertilizers on this basis. 
Taking nitrogen, the smallest con- 
stituent in quantity required, revre- 
sented by 1, the application of phos- 
phoric acid should be about 2 times as 
much and the potash about 3 times as 
much as the amount of nitrogen ap- 
plied. The percentage compositien of 
a mixed fertilizer containing these 
‘quantities should be about as follows: 
Phosphoric acid (available) 7_ per cent. 


Nitrogen --3.6 per cent. 
Po jin cSt esitliiaystitsintee ecinaglinl apie per cent. 
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Catalog Mailed Free 


Watch the Man 


See the changes one week brings 


Millions of women know this new 
way of teeth cleaning. And the 
pretty teeth seen everywhere now 
show what it means to them. 

If ‘the man doesn’t use it, get this 
10-Day Tube for him. Then watch 
the results. See what changes will 
come in a week, 


That dingy film 

Most people who brush teeth in 
old ways have film-coated teeth. A 
viscous film clings to the teeth, en- 
ters crevices and stays. That film 
becomes discolored, particularly 
with men who smoke. Then it 
forms dingy coats. Tartar is based 
on film. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

No old-type tooth paste can effec- 
tively fight film. So all these troubles 
were constantly increasing, and 
beautiful teeth were seen less often 
than today, 


New discoveries 


Dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two ways to fight 
that film. One acts to curdle it, one 
to remove it, and without any harm- 
ful scouring. 

Many -careful tests proved these 
methods efficient. Then authorities 
endorsed them, and dentists every- 
where began to advise their use. 

A new-type tooth paste was cre- 


Pepsadént 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world 
over, : 


a 
ated, based on modern research. 
The name is Pepsodent. Then these 
two great film combatants were 
embodied in it for daily application. 


Not film alone 


But Pepsodent brings other great 
results which research proves eés- 
sential. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to con- 
stantly neutralize the acids which 
caus¢ decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting forces in the mouth. 
Every use of Pepsodent gives them 
manifold power. 

Some fifty nations 
use it now 

The use of Pepsodent has spread 
the world over, largely by denta) 
advice. Careful people of some fifty 
nations now employ it daily. Thus 
it is bringing a mew dental era. The 
glistening teeth you see everywhere 
now show how widely it is used. 

‘Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappeat. 

In one week you will gain a new 
idea of what clean teeth mean. And 
all in your home will always want 
those whiter, safer teeth. Cut out 
the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSOPENT COMPANY 
Dept. 611 ,11048.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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pay you to use Atkins Prunin 


Cut Faste 


er, 


men] Easier and 


Last Longer 


you need the best saw to do good pruning. That’s why it will 


g Saws. 


They help you do more 


and better pruning, save you time, labor and money. Atkins Saws 
are made of the famous Silver Steel—the finest saw steel in the 
world. They take a keener edge, cut faster, run easier, stay sharp 


longer and need less filing. 


Our Duplex Pruner No. 3, shown here, is a popular saw. One edge 
_has coarse teeth for heavy work, the other has fine teeth for light 
cutting. Look for the name “Atkins” on the blade when you buy 


a pruning saw. 


It means long service and real value. 


There are 


Atkins Saws for every wood or metal cutting purpose. Ask your 


dealer, or write us. 


Get This FREE Book 


On Pruning and Saws 


Every fruit grower should have a copy 

of this helpful book. It tells the correct 

methods and proper time for pruning 

every kind of-tree., It shows how suc- 

cessful pruning is done quicker 
and éasier with the right tools. 

Just write your name and address 

on the mar: in of this pa _e,:.nd*give your 

dealer’s name. Mail it to us today. 





PRUNING 


and PRUNING SAWS 





E.C.:ATKINS 


GCOMPANY mc. 
SAW CTOA MERE. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND, 














E.C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., ‘52° iodine olis, Ind. 


Makers of “Silver Steel’’ 


Saws and Tools. 


Seow by lea 


g hardware 


dealers and jobbers, mill supply houses and factory branches all oe the world. 
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“Strawberries ¥ 
The Big Profit Crop 


Anyone can make big money 
by growing Knight’s Howard 


No. 17 (Early), Gibson 


(Mid- | 


season), Te dy R. (Late) and 

hampion (Everbearing) 
strawberries. These are Posi- 
tively the best four varieties 
and have often produced 
more than $1000 .worth 6° 


fruit per acre. 


If you are planning a large patch, 


plant these 


four varieties exclu- 


_ sively, If you can spare only a 
ae Space, use Knight’s Garden 
Collection described on inside 


front cover of catalog. 


It only 


costs $6 and should easily pro- 
duce $150.00 worth of berries next 


season. Send for 


ight’s Guide 
to Small Fruits 


and learn how to raise strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, grapes, etc.; 
learn what others have done; learn 
why Knight’s plants are sprayed for 
the sake of your crop. Send a post- 
card with your name - address 


- tonight. 


David Knight & Son 
Sawyer, Michigan 


A Japanese Prince 
(Continued from page 4) 
be harvested at one picking. Or, the 
period of marketing may be. extended 
over two months or more if desired. 
Growing of the Satsuma orange in 
Mobile county has been established 
as a commercial industry. Its possi- 
bilities and limitations are known 
through experiment, failure, difficulties 
overcome by science, marketing prob- 
lems encountered and solved and with 
the aid of wise laws fearlessly ad- 
ministered for the protection of the 
orchards and those who buy nursery 
stock. 

Pioneers of the industry have dem- 
onstrated that it can be made profit- 
able and, more than this, that thé 
life of the Mobile county citrus grower 
and his family is a happy one, in a 
climate that is not equaled, month in 
and month out, and from year to year, 
in any other part of the world. 

It is no tropical paradise or workless 
Eden that is here pictured, where one 
may plant dollars and idly watch them 
grow into thousands. he Satsuma 
industry in Mobile county offers a 
pleasant field for labor, and plenty of 


it, with reasonable exnectation of am- | 


ple returns upon the money, thought 
and work intelligently expended upon 
it. Those seeking more than this are 
pursuing the rainbow’s end. Those 
who dream in terms of unearned 
riches or wealth acquired without the 
investment of the three essentials, 
money, thought and labor, should fare 
further, for Such dreams do not more 
often come true here than elsewhere 
in this work-blessed world. 





Rambles of a 


Horticulturist 
(Continued from page 9) 


tyves of diseases for which there is 
no remedy and to practice.a winter 
clean-up spray of lime sulphur for 
some other diseases. Much interest 
_ was shown in the reports of the vari- 
ous county agents on the remarkable 
results being secured by the use of 
nitrate of soda, sulphate ammonia and 
similar nitrates in increasing rand yield 
of fruits of all kinds. The p 

closed by a very instructive Mal by 
T. A. Farrand of the Extension Serv- 
ice at the College and a talk on the 
marketing. through the Farm Burean 
Produce Exchange of Detroit by F. 
A. L. Bloom. 


Indiana Horticultural Society 


The Fruit.Growers Short Course and 
the Indiana Horticultural Society held 
a joint meeting December 11th to 15th 
at Lafayette. Much interest was 
shown in subjects like sprayine. thin- 
ning, pruning and packing, as handled 
by the various experts of the Uni- 
versity. San Jose scale is bad in the 
middle west and J. J. Davis’ address 
held the attention of the audience. 
Prof. Gardner is doing some unusuall 
fine work in the control of apple blotch 
and a bulletin will be issued later 
for the general press on this subject. 
Marketing came in for considerable 
attention, cooperative marketing of 
vurhyge pen being handled by N. R. 

eet, Manager of the Western New 
York Cooperative Assn., who also 
gave a second address on the work of 
the. Federated. C. I. Lewis gave an 
address on advertising as a factor in 
fruit marketing and S, W. Fletcher, 
Head of the Department of Horticul- 
ture at Pennsylvania State College, 
discussed direct marketing of fruits 
for the fruit grower. Dr. Fletcher also 
gave an address on nursery stock and 
C. I. Lewis an address on the develo 
a and a Sect of apple. in 
country. The su app e Prptin 
houses was handled pty G. Kaiser 
and aroused a great deal of interest. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


is a particularly early bearer, and 
often makes a crop the third year. 
Even with such early productivity 
however, the tree will remain more 
important than the bearing of fruit, 
for a year or two longer, since tree- 
making is indispensable to future fruit 


_m™m 


_ Ingredients in Change 
With bearing oranges, as with any 
plant, the composition of the crop pro- 
duced, must be the basis of rational 
food supply. This material -is actually 
removed from the soil, therefore the 
quantity of the crop, or fruit to be 
provided for, is the starting point for. 
the rational fertilizing of the grove. 
The average amounts of the threé es- 
sential plant foods, shown by analysis 
to be present in the fruit, becomes the 
practical basis for the economical and 
satisfactory fertilizing of bearing 
orange trees. 
Fertilizing Ingredients in Oranges 
0 Ibs 300 boxes 
Phosphoric Acid ~__.0.06 per cent 12 lbs, 


WECTOROD. ooo neue 0.14 percent 28 Ibs, 
FMEA eaghbinnsceetnege 0.25 per cent 650 lbs. 


Adopting 20,000 Ibs. of fruit, equiv- 
alent to 300 boxes, as a convenient 
crop basis, the above amounts of each 
of the three ‘actual plant food require- 
ments would supply the demands of 
the crop for material for its growth. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
this material only represents the fruit, 
and provides no supply for the needs 
of the tree. The actual demands of 
the grove producing 800 boxes of 
oranges would be more nearly repre- 
sented by combining the plant food 
requirements already specified for the 
growing tree with the material now 
shown as necessary for producing the 
fruit that tree is to bear. 

Experience, however, has shown that 
economical vrove fertilizing necessi- 
tates certain modifications of this 
theoretical basis. Less nitrogen and 
more phosphoric acid than indicated 


‘by the more composition of the tree 


and its fruit, are found to best meet 
the continued welfare of the grove. 
Nitrogen. is partly provided through 
the action of nitrifying bacteria on 
the nitrogen of the air, particularly 
when the intervention of a le inous 
cover crop is secured. Phosphoric 
acid may profitably be used in some 
excess of the actual demands of the 
crop, because it is to an extent sub- 
ject to leeching, and moreover, assists 
in liberating otherwise unavailable 


‘plant food of the soil. The application 


of potash in close conformity to the 
defhands of the crop, as shown by 
analysis is found to best meet the re- 
quirements of the grove. 

A fertilizer which shall supply 100 
trees with 72 Ibs. of a a gp acid, 
40 lbs. of nitrogen and 122 lbs. of ac- 
tual potash will meet the plant food 
requirements of the average 800 box 
grove. This. therefore may advantag- 
eously be adopted as the basis, or nor- 
mal application for the rational fer- 
tilizing of the bearing grove. It will 
be. noticed that the relat’on between 
these three different plant food con- 
stituents in the nermal fertilizer is ap- 
proximately as follows: 

Nitrogen 1, Phosphoric acid 2 and 
Potash 3. These proportions should 
be approximately ‘preserved in the 
composition of fertilizers on this basis. 
Taking nitrogen; the smaliest con- 
stituent in quantity required, revre- 
sented by 1, the application of phos- 
phorie acid should be about 2 times as 
much and the potash about 3 times as 
much as the amount of nitrogen ap- 
plied. The percentage compositien of 
a mixed fertilizer containing these 
quantities should be about as follows: 
Phosphoric acid (available) 7 ‘ per cent. 


Nitrogen _.....-.-.-...--..3.5 per cent. 
Potash fei 1 per cent. 
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‘| For all parts of U.S. Other Nursery Stock 


Catalog Mailed Free 


‘The MUNSON NURSERIES, Box A 315, Denison Texas 


Watch the Man - 


See the changes one week brings 


Millions of women know this new 
way of teeth cleaning. And the 
pretty teeth seen everywhere now 
show what it means to them. 

Ifthe man doesn’t use it, get this 
10-Day Tube for him. Then watch 
the results. See what changes will 
come in a week. 


That dingy film 

Most people who brush teeth in 
old ways have film-coated teeth. A 
viscous film clings to the teeth, en- 
ters crevices and stays. That film 
becomes discolored, particularly 
with men who smoke. Then it 
forms dingy coats. Tartar is based 
on film, 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 


teeth to cause decay. Germs breed ° 


by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

No old-type tooth paste can effec- 
tively fight film. So all these troubles 
were constantly increasing, and 
beautiful teeth were seen less often 
than today. 


New discoveries 


Dental: science, after long re- 
search, has found two ways to fight 
that film. One acts to curdle it, one 
to remove it, and without any harm- 
ful scouring. 

Many -careful tests proved these 
methods efficient. Then authorities 
endorsed them, and dentists every- 
where began to advise their use. 

A new-type tooth paste was cre- 


Pepsadént 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world 
over, 5 


- 
ated, based on modern research. 
The name is Pepsodent. Then these 
two great film combatants were 


embodied in it for daily application. 


Not film alone 


But Pepsodent brings other great 
results which research proves es- 
sential. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to con- 
stantly neutralize the acids which 
caus¢ decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting forces in the mouth. 
Every use of Pepsodent gives them 
manifold power. 

Some fifty nations 
use it now 

The use of Pepsodent has spread 
the world over, largely by denta) 
advice. Careful people of some fifty 
nations now employ it daily. Thus 
it is bringing a mew dental era. The 
glistening teeth you see everywhere 
now show how widely it is used. 

‘Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

In one week you will gain a new 
idea of what clean teeth mean. And 
all in your home will always wart 
those whiter, safer teeth. Cut out 
the coupon now. 











10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSOPENT COMPANY 
Dept. 611 ,11048. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














“Only one tube to = family. 
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money. WE TRUST YOU, 
SEED CO., Box S- 1 Pa. 


CHIC K Strong and vigorous. Postpaia, 

live delivery guaranteed. Hatched 

from beavy laying flocks in all the leading breeds. 
guaranteed, Refcrenee. Get 

new Free Catalog No. W. 


King Chick Hatchery, Box 15, lowaCity,lowa 


CHIX Well hatched and vigorous. From all best 
latest 








breeds, heavy layers, hatched by best and 

methods. Postpaid and full live delivery - 

anteed. in Sam- Fair Prices. Free Cata Fox. 
inks. 


Cas dy Ba TRI-STATE HAT 
bold, Ohio. 
@ transparent wa- 
terproof fabric as 


603, Archbold, 
Glass Cloth 2?" 
Cat. Free. TURN E R BROS. Deck oo Bladen, Heh. 
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Sete 
Ce., Box 238 Mankste, Minn. 


: --@ Husky and“vigorous. From 
RS er t peeve Jaren flocks in the lead- 
i ‘reeds. Postpaid to : ive deli guaranteed. 
: tvke ne chance. Prices a ht. Denk Ralewane. New 
ig free. THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, 

5, Crandall, Ind. 


400,000 CHICKS FOR 1923. Big, strong, 
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5 stock in 12 varieties. oes. Full live deliv- 








ery guaranteed. Bank reference. 
MODERN HATCHERY 
Box O Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 
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LL PARTICULARS PR Pact on ad 
UPFTON HATCHERY, Box D, Bluffton, Ohio. 
BEST laying, BEST 
WEBER'S paying chicken: oe, 
fon! i Haan and “Breeders” Guide Free, 
W. A.Weber, Box ® Mankato, Minn 
All teading breeds, heavy layers 

% CHIX ni to your a = 
guaranteed. Living . ig, 

a New, Free Catalog NOW. Bank Reference. 
RHODES’ FARMS, Box E, Dakota, Ill. 
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Study Hour in 1923 
(Continued from page 18) 


teachers’ capacity cannot be uniformly 
high. Some noble examples do exist 
of .devoted and splendidly capable 
rural teachers, but it is inevitable that, 
as a result of so poorly paid a job, 
brain workers of a high order will not 
be attracted to it permanently. 

The plea for higher salaries is some- 
times met by the statement that such 
and such individuals are getting all 
I cannot imagine a 
more short-sighted policy than keep- 
ing our rural teachers on inadequate 
pay. Raise the salary, and you raise 
the general standard of papers fi 
Keep it down, and the more capable 
will certainly go into better paid work. . 


When Help is Advisable 

Things being as they are, parents 
may well believe that they have some- 
thing to offer the child in pursuit of 
knowledge, which the teacher is not 
unapt to lack. Text books too, are 
often mere skeletons of facts, and the 
well-informed parent can turn these 
dry bones into living realities. __ 

Can’t you recall how everlastingly 
bored you were with that history les- 
son which was so hard because it 
merely recorded a long list of unre- 
lated events; each with its own mad- 
deningly elusive date? Did anyone 
then ie the trouble to tell you. what 
led up to these events? ow one 
thing followed the other as a natural 
consequence of all that had gone be- 
fore? j 

Not only was your information full- 
er, but it also stuck in your mind be- 
cause it was so much more interesting. 
Its appeal was not merely to gogo! § 
but to reason and imagination as well. 
If the teacher be one who is satisfied 
with a mere recitation of the words 
of the book, how much richer is the 
scholar who has someone at home-who 
will put a touch of human interest 
into the thing, and open his mind to 
whys and wherefores. 

Help That Hinders Growth 

But when it comes to the kind of 
assistance that is often simplest to 
give—as for instance, working the 
roblem in arithmetic yourself and 
etting Johnny write down the result 
—hardly too much can be said against 
such a system. If he does not under- 
stand the principles of the calculation, ~ 
if no reason enters into it so far as he 
is concerned, what has he gained but 
a good mark which is a false indica- 
tion of his ability? Such unearned 
credit is as injurious to his moral 
standards as to his mental independ- 


ence. 

It is probable that most parents whé 
ive up their evenings to what they 
Raiove to be best for their children, 
are too indiscrimiriate in their help. 
Children should think out their own 
problems, set down their own conclu- 
sions, bear the punishment of their 
ill-done work, or enjoy the conscious- 
ness of having themselves. done that 
work well. eep your help for the 
subject that_is plainly too puzzling 
for the immature mind. Give the word 
that may stimulate thought, or the 
amplification that may illuminate the 


ext. 
Home help with the lessons is largely ' 
a question of the good judgment of 


the parent. The nature of the child 
must be taken into consideration. If 
he be lazy and inclined to shift per- 
sonal. .responsibility, then he should 

thrown on his own resources more 
strictly than the child who is eager 
and ambitious, and who makes use of 
all his own powers as well as of the 
help that is given him. 


ORTICULTURISTS have been 
hearing considerably lately about 
the work of J. K. Shaw of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Amherst, - 
Massachusetts, along the lines of 
“Leaf character studies of apple va- 
rieties.” This is the title of Bulletin 
No. 208 which is available. for distri- 
bution. The author has shown photo- 
raphs. and systems of studying 
eaves to aid in the identification of 
trees. This be of especial inter- 
est to ni and students of 
systematic pomology. 
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E201 


On” model has 


An “Easily Made” Frock. 


and a choice of 


have fitted in 


wrist length style, or with cuff in elbow 


length. 


Serge in blue or brown is nice 


for this dress, as is also velveteen or 


prunella, 


Collar and cuffs or organdie 


or linen will be a pleasing variation. 


The Pattern is cut in 5 


10, 12 and 14 years, 


Sizes: 6, 8, 
A 10 year size 


requires 2% yards of 44 inch material. 
A pattern of this illustration mailed 


to any address on recei 
ver or stamps. 


4201. 


pt of 10c in sil- 


A Popular Play Dress. 


This oitenre version of the “Romper” 


fashion wi 


readily appeal to the busy 


home dress maker, because of its easy 


development, and 
Gingham was selected 


comfortable 


lines. 
for this style 


with white linene for collar and cuffs. 


The sleeves may be in 
length. 


The Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 


4 and 5 years. 


wrist or elbow 
2, 3, 


A 3 year size requires 


2%~yards of 27 inch material. 
attern mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 


4209. 


A Stylish Cont Style. 
Black. velvet and squirrel 


fur are 


here portrayed. This is a good model 


for broad cloth, 
cloakings. The collar 
It may be turned up 


velours, 


and other 
is convertible. 
high, or rolled 


low with the. fronts open. 


The Pattern is cut in 5 Sizes: 


10, 12, and 14 years. 


6, 8, 
A 10 year size 


requires 24% yards of 54 inch material. 
attern mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 


4212. 


A Pretty “Draped” Gown. 


Figured silk is here portrayed, with 
erepe for collar and cuffs, . trimmed 


with bands of metal 


ribbon, This 
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model, is in slip on style. Waist a : 

skirt portions are draped in soft folds 
he sleeve is a new model. 
The pattern is cut in 3 Sizes: 16 

18 and 20 years. A 16 year size i 
uires 4% yards of 40 inch material 
o make collar and cuffs of contrast- 

ing material will require yard 36) 

inches wide... The width of. the dr 

at the foot is 2% yards. y 


Pattern mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 


+. €WG? 
4213. A Charming Apron Model. a 

Always seasonable and never out of 
Fashion is the apron—and there is i 
version of this popular garment mo! a 
practical and simple than the “or 
piece” style here portrayed. Cretonne 
with a finish of rick rack braid was 
used in this instance. Sateen and per= 
cale also are desirable materials. 

The Pattern is cut-in 4 Sizes: Small” 
Medium, Large and Extra Large, et 
Medium size requires 3% yards of 96” 
inch material, ; oe 

Pattern mailed to any address on Fe ~ 
ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. eo 


4217. A New Frock wit Pleasing St; 
Features ' ; 
Circular rt sections are set low 
over a paneftfront and long waist sec- 
tions, on: this desirable model. ie 
square-cut neck is especially becomif 
to stout figures. This sleeve is new y 
attractive. Broad cloth, with bands” 
braided with soutache was used in this. 7 
instance. Panne velvet, or serge would ~ 
be equally pleasing. ‘ 
The pattern is cut in 7 Sizes: 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust me 
ure. A 38 inch size requires 3% ya 
of 54 inch material. The width at 
foot is 3% yards (with plaits extended). © 
Pattern mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 


‘ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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Horticultural Digest _ 


Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits 


Fo years American pomological lit- . 


. erature was rich in books dealing 
with systematic pomology or variety 
studies. There was a wealth of ma- 
terial furnished by such men as Coxe, 
Manning, Downing, Thomas, Hovey, 
Warder and others too numerous to 
mention. Unfortunately, their books 
were not revised in late years and 
have become sadly out of date. We 
have needed a new reference of this 
nature for some time and probably no 
man was better fitted'to write this 
book than Dr. U. P. Hedrick of the 
New York peene Station, 
Geneva, N. Y., who is well-known to 
American B panes gies as‘ the author 
of such well-known books dealing with 
the systematic side of age aa as 
The Grapes of New York, Plums of 
New York, Cherries of New York, etc. 

The Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits is a 
book which should be of special inter- 
est and aid to fruit growers, nursery- 
men, county agents, or any others 
who would like to have. a treatise 
which will aid them in the identifica- 
tion of varieties, which will serve as a 
guide in the choice of varieties, will 
tell when. and where our leading va- 
rieties originated, point out in what 
regions the variet.es described will 
grow best, and bring out such points 
as hardiness, susceptibilities or im- 
munities, fungus diseases or insect 
pests, and will show in short the value 
of each leading variety of fruit grown 
in America for commercial marketing, 
for by-products or for home use. 

Few people there are indeed who 
will not be reached by such an ap- 
peal. The book describes 104 species 
and 1200 varieties, contains 352. pages 
and has 16 colored plates and half- 
tones and many line drawings and 
etchines. The volume is divided into 
eight parts, the first dealing with 
pome-fruits, including such fruits as 
the apvle, pear and quince; part two 
dealing with drupe-fruits, includin 
the cherry, apricot, nectarine, peac 
and plum;.the third part dealing with 
grapes; the fourth dealing with bram- 

les, including raspberries, blackber- 
ries and dewberries; the fifth. dealing 
with currants goo rries; the 
sixth dealing with health fruits, such 
as cranberries and huckleberries; the 
seventh dealing with the strawberry, 
and the _— including miscellaneous 
fruits, such as persimmons, pawpaws, 


barberries, etc. 


The book is well bound in cloth, 
ee by the MaeMillan Co, of 
ew York and sold for $6.00. : 


A RECENT book just off the press 
which will interest students of 
horticulture, as well as. fruit growers, 
is entitled “Textbook of Pomology,” 
y J. H. Gourley, Chief in Horticul- 
ture at the Ohio Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. Professor Gourley has 
had a broad experience in New Hamp- 
shire, West Virginia and Ohio, and is 
well qualified to write a treatise o' 
this kind.- The purpose of the book is 
not to get out a complete manual oi 
fruit growing or on the entire sub- 
ject of pomology but-to treat more on 
the physiological or functional side of 
fruit growing, eliminating botany, tax- 
onomy, plant pathology and insect 
studies. book does not attempt 
to tell how to grow fruit; it dwells 
more on fundamentals and gives a re- 
sume of the best work that has becn 
done by the American experiment st 
tion in the last two decades, The book 
is valuable in that it — on each 
page the references which are quote: 
so that a student of horticulture ma’ 
look these up at his leisure and go into 


‘| the subjects very thoroughly. Some 


fifteen chapters are devoted to the 
following subjects: Composition of 
fruits; Buds of fruit trees; Differenti- 
ation of flower-buds; Factors wh ‘ch 
influence fruit-bud formation; Prun- 
ing; upton of Fowles Orchard soils; 
Cultural me in orchards; Ferti- 
lizers and manures for the o ; 


nto Relation of climate to Pomology; Win- 


ter injury; Pollination and sterility 
ar ieigt and remnant of 
fruit 8; 


which will especially 
on page 31) 




















Angle Spray Rod 


For Use With or On Any 
Make of Power Sprayer 


The newly perfected spray nozzle—made of 7/ 
inch brass tubing—in 444 and 514 foot 
lengths. Has the same capacity and all ad- 
justments of any spray gun with a 45 degree 
angle or the old style bamboo rod and weighs 
approximately 414 pounds, ready for attach- 
ment to hose. 


With the angle and the added length it is 
possible for the operator to reach the under 
limbs or over the tops of trees in any orchard 
or grove with a fine wide spreading mist 
without any extra adjustment—and with a 
very slight turn of the handle at-the lower 
end you can make any adjustment desired as 
- well as shutting off flow completely. 


While using you have the maximum capacity 
of the spray gun and there is also a big sav- 
ing of material over other guns—due. to 
the fact that you positively get to the tops of 
trees with full coverage with the Keith Angle 
Spray Rod—instead of the long coarse drive 
spray as with other guns and owing to the 
length it is much easier to operate than other 
guns or the old bamboo rod. 


The Keith Angle Spray Rod may also be 
used with the same degree of success and 
ease on grapes, small fruits and shrubbery. 


Write for special price and catalog 





wore: 
Angle @ may be mode 
119° te 30°inclushve. 


Keith Angle Spray Rod Co. 
Bentonville, Ark. . 
Stocks carried at any of the nine REX SPRAY. COMPANY distributing houses 
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Just Out 
his secrets 
illustrated in colors and 


Kellogg Thorobred Plants 


This Free Book shows how families everywhere are getting 
pis crops and ig guetite, trom arly sumsner unt anew See 
ellogg Ever Gardens. Jt also tells about 

logg’s new Strawberry the 


EVERBEARER 
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pocket 
of them. You can order 
= from this ad if you 


Send for 


y Only FREE Book 
But whether order this 


‘375 
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Charles Fremd’s Formula 
A Contact Insecticide and Fungicide 


for spraying deciduous fruit and ornamental 
trees and shrubs and some varieties of Ever- 
green Trees, Rhododendrons, Kalmea, etc. 
Descriptive booklet free. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
COOK & SWAN CO., Inc. 
SulcoDept.A, 148 Front St., New York, U.S.A. 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

















GENUINE 


FEDERAL 


ELECTRIC 


ing Machines 


(LIKE CUT) 
Rebuilt, Refinished and Guaranteed like new by us in 
our big factory at the special bargain price of $79.00. 
Why pay more when you can get this standard, _ 
grade, reliable, 110 Volt Electric Washer at half the 
cost of a new one? 
Terms: $10.75 with Order—Balance C. O. D. 
MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
**We ship in a crate and pay the freight’’ 


INTERNATIONAL WASHING MACHINE CO. 


426-428 South Wabash Aye., CHICAGO 




















FARM WAGONS, 





New Improved 1923 
Beeman Models 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Remvemnantes 

greens Pree tees tere 

Florists, 


American 
2534 Uni.Av.8.E., 


A New Discovery 
Makes Hens 


Any poultry raiser can easily 
quickly double his profits by dou 
his egg yield through the’ rema 
discovery -of M. B. Smith, a 
City chemist. Workti 

along en 
original 
Mr. Smith 
covered w 
hens lay leg 
H winter tha 
j? summer and 
fected a fo 
2 thatturnsle 
into layers © 
profit make 

Within five or six days this discos 
which is called Ditto Egg Tablets, 
rejuvenate your flock. Your heng 
go strutting and cackling about wit 
combs and full of life and pep. 
nest will yield an egg nearly every 
in the week, which means a lot, 
eggs are certain to sell for 60 cent 
more. This is not guess work ag 
100,000 successful poultry raisers 
to the value of Mr. Smith's productg, 

Although different from anything§ 
ever heard of, Ditto Egg Tablets 
easily administered by simply dro 
in drinking water. P 

So confident is Mr. Smith you ca 
ble or triple your egg yield, that 
fers to send two large $1 pack 
Ditto Egg Tablets (enough for 
son) to any reader who will wri 
them. If you are satisfied they cost 
$1 on this introductory offer, other 
nothing. 

Send no Money—just your name 
address to M. B. Smith, 1249 Coca 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. The tw 
ackages will be mailed immedig 

hen they arrive, pay the postman 
$1 and postage. Use the tablets 10 
If you are not getting more eggs oF 
not satisfied for any reason, simp 
turn unused tablets and your money 
be returned immediately without 
tion. A big Kafisas City bank g 
tees the reliability of this offer. 
today before this introdvctory off 
withdrawn, as you can sell one pat 
to.a friend and thus get your own 
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Co-operation Pays ~ 
‘HE stabilizing influence of c& 
erative marketing is the & 
that has established land valueg 
Southern California and held ti 
steady. 
This is the opinion of Frank 
gins, secretary of the Los 
woe a of Bo enna who has b 
si up wit crops on) 
nights. and holding a rasol 4 
them on hot days for n thirty: 
years, - = 
Secretary Wiggins states that 
Angeles County produces and 7 
kets $65,000,000 worth of ag 
products in a single year—more% 
any other-county in the United St 
—and you can charge most of fi 
to the success of our cooperative 
keting organization. fee 
“Where do you suppose our 
values would be if it were not for! 
cooperative marketing? We've lf 
raw lands out of the slough of @ 
Lae eg and put them on a divide 
ying basis at values ranging 0 
ae ns $500 and $1,000, and eva 
up. to $2,000 per acre. a 
“Cooperative marketing enables 
growers to control practically all. 
ac devoted to any one farm@ 
This keeps the product out of} 
hands-of speculators, and the coop 
tive open can pass the pre 
mére directly to the consumers, e™ 
nating middlemen, reducing oven 
expense, and keeping the me 
an even keel. "4 
“When it becomes known that gt 
ers of any crop are marketing @ 
own product, the public begins ® 
gard that industry as safe and 50 
investment because a reasonavie. 
turn may be expected year after 7 
from lands valued up to a price Wis 
reason. 3 
“My honest opinion is that* 
not been for eooperative market 
it has been practiced bv such 0 
zations - J forge Kem ; 
apricot walnut growers im + 
ern California, land. values | 
would not be nearly so- 
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Beats Electric. or 


k new oil lamp that g gives an amaz- 


brilliant, soft, white light, even 


ster than Aad or electricity, has been 


d by the U. S. Government and 35 


+ din g universities and found to be su- 


ior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 

put odor, smoke or or rage 

OP is simple, clean, safe 04% 
16% common kerosene (coal-oil). 


e inventor, -E. _W. Johnson, 
‘St. Chicago, is offering to send 


mp _— 10 10 days F ? FREE trial, or even to 
t 


o the first user in each 


ali’ ty who will hel Ip him introduce it. 
or 


him to-day full particulars. 
ask him to explain how you can get 
, and without experience or 


7 make $250 to $500 per month.— 


me, 





Tony pee DIREC 


‘1 ( ve gee ‘for y 
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ju can now buy the famous Peerless 
ce cheaper than you ever bought it 











RUSH 32"" td we wil ell ee. 
<0 en gt Ole Ree 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
RADIO SET comes to you 
complete, with single slide 
pow | crystal 
ood b one condenser, 

No Batteries Required. 
ee perme 
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| Mechanical Piehaaeiba: 


of Oranges for Market 


boa tee from page 6) 


in this state, presen 
being that it wil run to large sizes 
will be of, exceptional quality. 
This 1s due to unus Heer gg eet | 
ions, as prolon pring 
drouth followed by the copious rains 
of May caused a heavy bloom in this 
month continting over until the June 
bloom, thus extending the bloom period 
and also causing a more than ordi- 
narily heavy set of young fruit. 
Acreage is Large 3 
The nimber of acres set with bear- 
ing citrus trees in Florida is. esti- 
mated at 140,000 and.the number. set 
with young trees which have not 
reached the bearine stage is a yaa 
mately 60,000.. On the 200 
there are about . 10,250,000 Zz 
trees and 4,000,000 non-bearing trees. 
Grapefruit has only’ been grown 
commercially in Florida for twenty- 
seven years but there are. orange trees 
here which were planted before the 
Seminole War in 1837. ‘There is one 
enormous orange tree.on the banks of 
the. Indian River called the “Mother 
Orange.” It is said to be one hun- 
dred and fifty years old and bears 
from two hundred to three -hundred 
‘and ‘seventy-five boxes of fruit a year. 
Spain, however, boasts of orange trees 
from two to six! hundred years old 
which still pay a net profit of ten per 
cent on a uation of five thousand 
dollars per acre which have: been 


steadily producing throurh these many 


generations. 


5 e area in which grapefruit can | 
‘be ‘successfully grown in the United 


States is limited to a few counties in 
Southern Florida. Dr. J. H.. Ross, 
ipresident of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
‘change; has made the statement that, 
“Tf every available acre of land suit- 
able were now planted and producing g; 


the entire Age oe: could not exceé 


‘twelve million five hundred thousand 
boxes per annum. If only one box 
-were used to each family in the United 
States per year, it would take twenty- 
five million boxes to supply the de- 
mand. The present production of 
grapefruit is only two million five 
hundred boxes per annum.” 





Horticultural Digest 


(Continued from page.28) 
interest fruit growers are those deal- 
ing with the buds, pruning, thinning, 
orchard soil poe hs méthods and 
fertilizing. ile the book has been 
written primarily as a textbook for 
students’ in horticulture in agricui- 
tural colleges, it will prove to be a 

ry’ valuable book to have in the 
fruit grower’s library because, after 
all, every fruit grower should first 
study the fundamentals and know 
how plants grow and what factors in- 
fluence their growth. He can then 
shape his orchard practices and bring 
about whatever results he desires. To 
king man, such a book is more 
than one which is devoted 
— ily to orehard practices and 
ells less on fundamentals. 
The price of this book is $2.60 and 
it can be purchased of The MacMillan 
Company, Publishers, New York. 





” Nut Prices High in Italy 


TALY’S 1922 almond_crop has er 
en to be an excellent.one ad 








tt costs 1 no ‘more’ 
to buy a. Kelly 



































R over a-quarter of a century Kelly-Springfield tires 
have been famous for their high quality. 


Until quite recently they sold at considerably higher 
prices than tires of other makes. 


Now, with the completion of a huge new plant, Kelly 
prices have come down. More efficient manufacturitig 
processes have enabled us to build even. better tires. 
Greatly increased production has made it possible for us 
to sell them at lower prices. » 


Your Ford, your Dodge or your Buick deserves the 
best tires you can put on it, and now you can buy them 
forno more than you would have to pay: for tires of ordi- 
nary standard make. 

Particularly if you drive a closed car, with its heayier 
body, you néed tires that will stand up. Kelly Kant-Slip 


Cords not only will stand up but will give you protection 
from skidding to a — that no other tire we know of 


will. 
Try one Kelly. You'll never regret it. 


KELLY @ TIRES 

















Dependon Deming—for forty-three years 
we have been building pumps and pumps 
only. These years of experience have taught 
us not only how to build sturdy, rugged 
pumps which are correct in every d for 
the specific purpose, but how to build them 
economically. Every outfit represents the 
best value money can buy and is sold under 


All features you want at a price a Tigid arantee. 
you can afford to pay. Strong, gu 
compact snd light weight for easy 
on hillsides or . soft 
ground. Powerful Duplex Pump 
delivers 12 gal. per minute under 
300 ths. pressure; Chain drive; 
Frictjon clutch; Automatic Pres- 
sure Regulator; “New Way’ 5 
HP. air cooled motor. Bosch 
magneto. 


Samson Spraying Outfit 3 


Spraero Junior 
Air 


Compressed 
Hand Sprayer 
The handy outfit for ber- 
ries, hedges, disinfect: 
many little od 


or 
jobs of i - 
so by f ae. Oe : 
The “Comet” 
Long Distance 
Spray Gun 


The “‘Farmer’s Friend” 
One Horse Spray Rig 


outfit. All brass; 
weight only 2% Ibs. 
Interchangeable discs 
Changes Capacity. 
Grip control, from 4 
fine 


Hardwood pom and shafts. 

3” tired steel wheels, 50 gal. tank. 

Easy-working, peace hand 
mp will supply two leads of 

coon Converted into field crop 

sprayer by simply a 

4 Row Spray Zoom, 


THE DEMING COMPANY 


950 DEPOT ST., SALEM, OHIO _ 
Distributors in all Principal 


Complete Spray 
Pump Catalog 
andpricelist 


also brings a 
hand- 


64 page 
book “Spraying 
for Profit.” : 








Don’t Pay Freight On Water!! , 


Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound 


(In Powdered Form) 


For ten years acknowledged by Fruit Growers in the 
United States and Canada as 


_ The Best Dormant Spray 


for the control of San-Jése Scale, Peach Leaf Curl, and 
other orchard troubles. 


This Comparison Shows its Economy 
100 lbs. of Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound is equal 
to a 600.1b. barrel of Lime Sulphur Solution. 
‘A too Ib. drum is easier to haul and handle: There is’no freight to 
pay on 500 Ibs. of unnecessary weight—no barrel to return—no leakage 


——no evaporation—no crystallization—nor loss from freezing. Air-tight 
drums keep Niagara S. S.C. indefinitely. Every pound paid for is'a 





| ~pound of effective spray material with no solid matter to clog valves, 


sieves, pumps, and nozzles. 
Niagara S. S. C. controls San Jose Scale, Peach Leaf Curl and other 
- scale insects. Results are what count! You get them with Niagara S. 
S. C. Clean your orchards now and give your trees a chance to produce 
qualitv fruit for the next crop. See your dealer or write for Soluble 
Sulphur booklet today. 


Niagara Sprayer Co., Middleport, N. Y. - 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Dusting Machines and Materials 
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How I Grow Currants 
By M. E. Underwood 


[* MY- experience in growing the 
red and black currants I have found 
‘that there is very little difference in 
their culture. The blacks will grow 
on almost any soil but for the best 
growth they should be planted on 
rich clay loam which is retentive and 
well drained. The soil must be well 
drained to allow early cultivation in 
the spring and must be retentive so 
as to conserve a sufficient amount of 
moisture. to swell out the fruit. _ 

For best results the reds require a 
soil of a lighter nature.- A rich sandy 
loam which is well drained and re- 
tentive has proved the best for me. 
Both classes are propagated from cut- 
tings which are made from the present 
season’s growth. These are made 
about eight inches in length and trim- 
med off at the base of a bud at which 
point the callousing proceess is the 
most rapid. I make cuttings early 
in the fall as soon as the wood is ripe 
and plant. immediately in. nursery 
rows. In a favorable season they 


sense and judgment has to be exer- 
cised. Canes which have passed th 
age of greatest productiveness should 


‘be removed and young ones allowed 


take their place. 
Remove Broken Branches 
Broken branches and those too close. 
to the ground should also be removed; 
Y s branches should tb 
¢ e the produce 
tion of fruit spurs all along thei 
length. This is particularly true o 
varieties which have a tendency t 
produce their fruit spurs near the end 
of the branches as when the bushe 
are heavily laden with fruit they are 
likely to be borne to the thug 
allowing the fruit te become spoiled 
Young plants should not receive much’ 
runing for three years except to cut 
ack about two-thirds of the growth 
each year to encourage the develop- 
ment of fruit spurs. ith care: 
and attention a currant plantation 
will yield for twenty years or more. — 





will root and be ready for growth the 
following spring. They are covered 
with strawy manure to prevent heay- 
ing by frost. 
Carefully Select Plants 

I am careful ‘to select plants which 
have a large fibrous root system and 
a thrifty looking top. A good two- 

ear-old is better than a one-year-old 
Eooumad it has-a larger root system. 
Good thrifty one-year-olds however 
can be depended on to keep right on 
growing providing they are given good 
care. prefer fall to spring planting 
for the reason that currants leaf out 
and start into growth very early and 
if the ground is wet in the spring as 
it often is and planting is delayed the 
currants will receive quite a setback, 
I have seen them planted when in full 
leaf. but they did not do well. By 
planting in autumn they become es- 
tablished before winter sets in and are 
ready for business when spring comes. 
They should not be pruned at all until 
spring. My bushes are five feet apart 
in the row and the rows are seven 
feet and nine feet apart. This allows 
plenty of room for them and also for 
cross cultivation. 


nlant three rows seven feet apart and 
then there should be a space of nine 
feet and then another three rows seven 
feet apart, etc. This provides plenty 
of space for the spraying machine. 
Even if one does not intend to use a 
large sprayer it is well to have the 
spaces wide enough to drive a manure 
wagon through as driving over the top 
of. bushes is certain to cause injury to 
the buds. Thorough cultivation is es- 
sential. In the fall I plow up: to the 
bushes and thoroughly furrow out the 
ground so that no surface water will 
remain on it. The field will then be 
in good condition to stand the winter. 
In the —- I begin cultivation just 
as soon as the ground can be work 

well. A good implement to, use is a 
two-horse spring tooth cultivator 
which works the soil up into fine par- 
ticles. Cross cultivation can be done 
with a one-horse spring tooth cultiva- 


tor. 
Cultivate Often 


I. cultivaté once about every two. 
weeks until after the crop if then 
“cease cultivation. This gives the young 
succulent. wood a chance to ripen up 
before winter sets in. If manure is 
applied it should: be nut on in the fall 
and plowed down so as to be partially 
rotted and available as plant food 
when growth starts in the spring. It 
is, 6f. course, important to keep an eye 
out for the pesky ctrrant worm and 
other insects as the fruit will not 
mature eaperly when the foliage is 
injured . em. Good spraying is all 
sea $7 pom saert e prevent their 

armful operations. Proper foe | 
is essential but ‘not difficult. The blac 
varieties bear their fruit on wood of 
the preceding season’s growth. As the 
bushes become older the size of the 
fruit deteriorates. Red currants bear 
their best fruit on wood that is two 


remain longer than five years. Prim- 





Starting on one side of the field |. 


‘years old and I do not allow canes to | 
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Read what others say of our old catalog. 
cour catalog is the best that I have re- 
en & very sincere, authoritative 
“Out of the many catalogs I have gone 


‘thru, I find th 
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Poa Frou Weeds 


an te get rid of them. it saves 
+ Be vegetables GROW. 


BARKER “secs 


is the weeds afid breaks the hardest crust into |, 
Jevel, -retaining aulch- 


oandd sal 


4 porous, moisture 
"one operation. Eight reel blades revolve against 


@ stationary underground knife—like a_ lawn 
mower. “Best Weed ed Ever Used.” 


SPRACEIN 


Retails in 100 4b. bags at 16c a || 


+ 


p efficient casein spreader. 
nd, in 50 Tbh. bags at i7c, in 


Tb. bags at 18léc, f£. o.b. fac-: 


. Liberal commission to 
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RICHMOND DAIRY CO. 


NTON, VA. WAYNESBORO, VA- |; 
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Grand Traverse 
Packing Company 


A= almost amy progressive fruit 
grower or busmess man well 
versed with conditions in the Grand 
Traverse district, and he will tell you 
that the safety valve of the red 
cherry business in that district has 


j been the Grand Traverse Packing ]. 


Company. This organization, while 
not purely co-operative, nevertheless 
functions very much the same as a 
co-operative and brings, to a large ex- 
tent, the same benefits. This organiza- 
tion is really a large, joint stock com- 
pany, with some three-hundred fruit 
growers holding stock. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars worth of 
steck is represented in the company, 
of which $225,000 is common and is 


any time within ten years. Ti draws 
8%, with a premium of 5%. The or- 
ganization is to be congratulated 
when they state that they feel they 
can get along without the issuing of 
any more preferred stock. As far as 
the cou™mon stock is concerned, it is 


issued very ‘largely on the basis o* | 


acreage, the aim of the company be- 
ing to make it as representative as 
possible. 

The company has acquired a very 
valuable piece of property with a 
good water frontage, where they hove 


] later to build a cement pier so that 
i they can operate launches up and 


down the shore and bring in larre 


| quantities of cherries, and they also 


company has six pitters at Benlah 
and North Port. About 90% of the 
fruit is put up in number 10’s and 
sold under the company’s own brand 
(Montmorency Brand). 

A separate, fire-proof warehouse in 
which most of the steck is stored, is 
a valuable acquisition to the company. 
it means they can borrow —— 
the stored canned goods, on the ‘is 
of warehouse receipts, as it is very 
house. This is 
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Goodyear Spray Hose is scientifically and 
designed and built to give you exactly the service 
you want. First, it lasts a long time, returning full 
value for every penny of its reasonable cost.. 

And throughout its long life, Goodyear Spray Hose 
does its work well. It resists the deteriorating action 
of strong sobutions and the strain of high pressures. 
A rugged Goodyear cover protects this efficient hose 
when it is dragged over rough ground, or scraped 
against trees. 

Because it is light and flexible, Goodyear Spray Hose 
is easily handled, assisting the operator to do more 
and better spraying. When you are buying new hose, 
look for the Goodyear mark. If your.dealer hasn’t 
this good hose in stock, write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Aageles, California. 


SPRAY HOSE 
Subscribe Now—3 Years for $1.00 
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Moet of the Rome shove le stock how af 4 polite. Shipment will be 
made from point nearest you. Above p ces are t.o.b. Chicago, :.. 
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Roumanian Walnuts © PP os Seca ane. 
URING the past few years Rou- || ( 1 : f d Adv ns 
a producer of English walnuts. We 
are indebted to Consul Ely E. Palmer, ADVERTISING RATES CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
of Bucharest, for some interesting | yurrEEN CENTS a word for each insertion. SPECIAL NOTICE—Al advertising 
notes on Roumanian nut culture, ‘The | COUNE, each, initia, seoreriaiey Mamet’ tueaag mae OHes fatter er 
figures of export from Roumania - fiscmnents classified at option of saniiahee. reach this office by 20th of the month press, 
1921 were rather surprising, No display type or illustrations permissible, ing date of issue. | 
|g i Se fee ge 
or t eavy export of walnuts from P4 Government “Postsions, $117-6190,,tray- 
Roumania to America was due ly | cng or stationary, write Mr, Ozment, 269 St. Louis, 
to the fact that the foreign immediate! NTH 4 
was, entirely in that favor. , Goapled Fans d aba aaa Hosters. Must gear 2 nod 
wit is there was a great lo 
_——— and the quality was unusu- liver and” lle. ggg Oe vfurntahed all enors 
O-Chee Mills Lo., nang and ‘peat Pe 
ie fs is somewhat difficult, however, to “AMENZ’’ SHIRTS—BEST LOOKING, 
determine whether or not this busi- | s« wearer. _— 
ness will be permanent in character 
because of the abnormal conditions. 
Most of the export nuts from Rou- 
pose ye to fgg mee However, ax 
rt taxes, etc., always figure largely 
B tiful e the final pnts in of such a crop. |! 
CIUTITL | Consul Palmer states, however, that 
Co/ored Catalog the quality of the crop this year has 
deteriorated over that of the previous 
F R EE year and that local prices have some- stock 
heen ve with the mye’ = SLO Mopscest Poston Senta 
expo 0 year’s crop | etter “8 months’ mudy oF money 
United States show an indication of | fxcdlent Write f Boot, 100 
falling below those of 1921. Btanuard Dunes Training ings, Buta 
An idea of the importance of the 
Roumanian walnut crop ean be ga 
ated a Yesim yo par sot 
nuts ig uring the Rows: Tn 
1912 ‘3a78 00 bg mince in 
were exported soaps, tollet 
1913, 8'218/115 Ibs.; in 1914, 4,282,185 | s=* Case ody," att ‘rien ©, Beautiful, appear 


Ibs.;' in 1919, only 620,120 Ibs. pes counts "3 aN OR WORN, FH OWL 
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Walnut trees are to be found in con- Take orders for 
siderable number in Northern Mol- 
davia, Bessarabia and Northern Tran- 
bp se ary Tr = pony walnuts , 

nd a market generally- rmany as re, ae oe 
roe ge ma charges are too high to cmiat stonay peel $100 "to $196 Month. 

their shipment to the ports mon eduosiion sufctent "Hapericnce unnecessary, 
oC Constantza, raila and Galatz, | imm baamediiol 4 tag hd 
McNary for some notes from Prof.| m in Hotel work. Splendid 
C. A. Reed, nut expert, of the United | Sore “than rican "All, © 60,000. otal F; 
gag et gh emg FG Se 
Nary was responsible for getting the 
re gf sage in the agricult bill 
to allow for the age tion of the | Al, Grand Rapids. Mich. uns 
Manchurian walnut industry. Nut Wand vcxpeaae oe SALARY. We 
wers on the Pacific Coast have stock powders. Bigier “Company. 338 Spring. 
feeling the competition coming tela. “th 
from the importation of Manchurian NURSERY 
ner reed pans! 5 rag aay Sa FRUIT TREES—LARGE STOCK OF Ald, KINDS 
sent over investiga’ e ese a pF 
walnut industry very thoroughly and Order direct ‘from ‘growers "Most complete line 
report to the American nut grow- | Riots *icison tee. Oe 
ers. Mr. Reed will soon return to | y,ruapie NEW STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Setee See Non Seopa f Fae ae ern Grown, Best for Home and Market, Color list 
ret Mea age eae tree. A.B. Kalkamier, Macedon, N. 









































m wha’ I have CUMBERLAND BLACKCAP rT PLANTS 
saree Pgh y Bae Ret wid PO OI ay SA yO edlraeas 
tifat the Chinese production of wal- FRUIT TREES eee . 
nuts is much greater than has been aden ‘ane : 
suppeces. Local consumption takes a a = Ornamental trov 
ae oe The Chinese havé been eat- i eon 
~~ kernels since early in June. 

All =. either cultivated, or 
semi-cultivated. 

Prof. Reed goes on to state that 
the trees over there are free from 
walnut blight and that he has found | |? 
no grafted trees in the pee oe a 
but that the trees are reported. that 


own from nuts. He re 
this year’s crop was ap “ yg ae Howard A. aA. OW) New New Lebanon. N.Y. 


ROBINSON BLACKBERRY; FINE QUALITY, LARGE | sno OWNERS, GARAGEMEN 
SB Fey oe eo eee ee Oe eee 
before: ‘the ‘Tniddle of ‘October. While | se punts $276, Chas te i tis ‘Butler Bide. 
a few first class nuts are produced, | Puce ls. now ready. Sawyer ; 
Prof. Reed says the great ulk are DELICIOUS. | AYMANG BLACK B APPiz- TOBACCO . 
thick shelled and not of the quality | oi gaia "Ss a " eae ae i oa 
. | 10C ic BRINGS 110 PACKETS. HIGH | GRADE bn 


if cere | {A000, CHEWING, 6 B 


— —— bar $5.00. | 

Coast. Soon after January 1st, after | tenss a aon ee | eis 

Prof. Reed returns to this country, he | wille._Ark. 

will make a report of his investigation 
of the Chinese oe mong eal 
and grad 0: 80- 
— have im- 
in the past. 
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Bean 
Combination 
Sprayers 


Designed princi- 
ilsior psenaces 
: er truck 
but quick. 

easily con- 
Verted into an 
sprayer. 


Bean 
Little Giant 
Most powerful barrel 

Pump made. 

large air chamber, 
Rotary Agitator, 
and many other 
advantages. 


Two Complete 
Factories, 
East and West 
' and representativesin every 
ei fruit ing section, insure 
service to Bean owners ~ 


38 Years of Experience 
Built Into Every “BEAN” Sprayer 


Bean built the first high pressure spray pump—38 years ago. Since then the 
science of spraying has advanced rapidly, and the Bean line has advanced 
with it. These 38 years of experience are embodied in the Bean Giant Trip- 
lex Senior, shown above—an outfit offered this year with 50% more power 
and capacity than —, sp — of like size and weight up to this time, It 
thtows 15 gallons of liquid a minute at 300 lbs. pressure. The tank is 
mounted at the rear over high wheels, which insures easy traction. Drop 
axles make possible a very low down construction. This outfit also has a 
very short turning radius, and is equipped with Bean 6 H.P. Engine, Bean 
Senior Pump, Bean Pressure Regulator, and all the features which have 


_ distinguished the Bean line for so many years. An ideal outfit for rapid, 


thoro, economical work. 


A Complete Line to Meet 
Every Spraying Requirement 


For the grower who sprays both truck crops and orchard, we offer , 
several types of combination outfits, which are uickly and — 

made ner an potato and truck work or orchar d spraying. Th ? oS 
grower with very limited acreage will find the Bean Simplicity Le 
just the thing. And for a few trees, there is a wide choice of 

Bean Hand, Bucket, and Barrel Pumps. Send the coupon 

for new catalog which describes the entire Bean line in 


detail. 


the Bean 
Spray Pump Co. 


15 Hosmer Street, LANSING. MICH. 
104 W. Julian, SAN JOSE, CAL- 





